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BUTLER’S 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology 
and physiography has placed ‘physical geography among those sciences, 


a knowledge of the elements of which has become an essential part of | 


modern education. 
Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 
in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- 


lishers respectfully submit 


Butler’s Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book wil Ibe 
at once recognized. 





It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, me- | 


teorology and ocean hydrography 


It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, ; 


Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 
placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 


THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the | 
leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter | 


is placed in foot notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peared ina text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 
charts issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 

British Admiralty. 
The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 
a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 
teacher. , 


= H. BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHII tA DELPHIA. 
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» EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October 31, 1887. 
To His Excellency JAMEs A. BEAVER, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania : 

IR: In accordance with the requirements 

of law, I have the honor to submit here- 
with the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending 
June 6, A. D. 1887. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature is not in 
session, this report, while embracing full 
Statistics, confines itself to brief general 
statements and suggestions, without propos- 
ing any definite legislation. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


The general advance of the schools dur- 
ing the past year has been very satisfactory. 
Fitteen new school districts have been 
formed, making the present number two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-one 
(2,281). The increase in number of schools 
has been three hundred and seventy-nine, 
making the total at present twenty-one thou- 
sand and sixty-two (21,062). The increase 
in number of graded schools has been three 
hundred and fifty-seven (357), making the 
present number nine thousand four hundred 
and forty-four (9,444). Four superintend- 
ents have been added to the work of school 
supervision, making the present number one 
hundred and fifteen (i15). The increase 
in number of teachers has been five hundred 





and nineteen (519); male teachers three 
hundred and forty (340), and female teach- 
ers one hundred seventy-nine (179), making 
the present total twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two (23,822). 
There has been aslight increase in the aver- 
age monthly salary of male teachers, anda 
small decrease in the average monthly salary 
of female teachers. The average monthly 
salary of male teachers is $38.53, and of 
female teachers $29.86. The length of 
school term is steadily advancing. The 
average term is now 7.75, an increase of 62. 
The increase in number of pupils, excluding 
Philadelphia, has been nine thousand two 
hundred and thirty-five (9,235). Many 
new and excellent school buildings have 
been erected throughout the Common- 
wealth. We have given, in the present re- 
port, an engraving of the very fine high- 
school building at Williamsport, which will 
be ready for occupation sometime during 
the coming year. We regard the matter 
of school architecture as very important; 
and are more and more convinced that 
some legistation is needed, such as New 
York State, and other States, have already 
taken, before the improvement of school 
buildings and school grounds can be suc- 
cessfully advanced. 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


The increased appropriation of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($500,000) to our pub- 
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lic schools ought to give great encourage- 
ment to our educational work, removing the 
necessity of too severe local taxation. In 
our centres of advanced culture, it is true, 
schools will be vigorously carried forward at 
any cost. Here the public sentiment is 
such as to enforce a proper attention to the 
young. But in the many sections of the 
Commonwealth where the benefits of intel- 
lectual discipline are not so fully recog- 
nized, schools will not advance if made to 
depend too largely upon local taxation. 
Here the absence of culture shows itself in 
the want of interest in the same. In our 
judgment, therefore, the increased appro- 
priation will greatly aid the department in 
bringing the schools, especially of such sec- 
tions, up to a higher standard of efficiency. 
There must be care, on every hand, that 
the increased fund be rightly applied. It is 
for the good of the schools. It must not be 
used by the townships or school districts in 
such way as to lessen their own vigorous 
support of the schools. 

The purpose of all State appropriation to 
the schools is to help the children of the 
Commonwealth, that they all may have 
every opportunity of securing that culture 
without which the possibilities of their per- 
sonal being cannot be realized. Any move- 
ment, therefore, upon the part of directors 
to weaken the autonomy of their districts by 
making them dependent upon the State 
appropriation, or to lessen, in any way, 
their sense of the necessity of vigorous self- 
supporting work, violates the very spirit and 
intent of the act of appropriation. Let the 
increased fund be used in granting better 
salaries to teachers now underpaid, in secur- 
ing better teachers by a general advance of 
salaries, in lengthening the school term, 
and in increasing apparatus and libraries. 


MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM-—SIX MONTHS. 


We are gratified that at last the minimum 
school term has been extended to six months. 
The teachers of the State have been urging 
this for years. By the act of May 8, 1854, 
the minimum term was fixed at four months, 
and so it continued for eighteen years. By 
act of April 9, 1872, it was extended to five 
months, and so continued until this year. 
It is surprising that during all this time 
about eight hundred townships or school 
districts, embracing nearly six thousand 


schools, failed to increase the term a single 
day. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that 
the Legislature, in fixing the minimum term 
now at six months, intended to favor so | 
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short a term, or to establish it as a proper 
standard. Theaim of the law is to lengthen 
short terms, not to shorten long terms ; and 
it is an encouraging fact that our average 
school term is quite beyond what has been 
fixed as the minimum term, and is steadily 
advancing. . 

The benefits of this law must be apparent 
to any one. It will give, during the coming 
year, one additional month of school dis 
cipline to over two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand children in Pennsylvania. We 
must guard against weakening the benefits 
of this law fo feachers as well as to children. 
Directors should not make the teachers bear 
the burden of this effort to advance, by 
lowering their monthly salaries so as to make 
the cost the same as before. Any conduct 
of this kind will rapidly showits evil effects. 
Good teachers will be driven to other and 
more advanced districts, and a lazy indiffer- 
ence soon characterize the district in which 
it is practiced. We are satisfied, however, 
that only in rare cases will any such course 
be pursued. On the contrary, we feel con- 
vinced that it will not be long before a 
school of only six months will be regarged 
as an anomaly. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES, ETC. 
The act referred to is as follows: 
“SECTION 1. Bett enacted, &c., That it shall be un- 

lawtul for any person, persons, films, Compauies, asso- 

ClalloNS oF Corporations, lucmpioy any child under the 

age ol twelve years tu do atiy work In or about any 

mill, manul.cto-y or mine in this Commonwealth. 

* SECTION 2. ‘That any 
rations who may Vielate this act, Shall, on cx nviction, 


persen, persous, vl corpo- 


pay afhne of not less than twenty dollars, nor more 
doliars, at the the 
court. Said fines, atisiuy irom the violation of this 
act, shall be paid to the treasury ol the proper county, 


than one hundred Uiscrellon of 


where saul violation shall occur 
Approved june 1, A. D. 1387. 


This act, prohibiting the employment of 
children under twclve years of age to work 
In or about milis, Manulactories Or mines, 
should insure, in many lucaiities, largely in- 
creased school attendance of « hildren under 
the age named. be maue properly 
effective, this law should be suppicmented 
by legislation requiring a careiul school cen- 
under direction of the authorities of 
each school district in the Commoiuwealth, 
and providing fur-the appoiutment of in- 
spectors, whose duty it shail be to see that 
its provisions are not violated by employers. 
Thus tortified, and the law propeily en- 
forced, it would prove a vast boun to the 
childien, and result in great good to the 
otate, 
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PAYMENT Of TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 


The enactment of the present law is what 
we have all along desired. We have now 
a definite school month of twenty days of 
actual teaching, or one hundred and twenty 
days for the minimum six months, not to be 
interfered with by the counting of any holi- 
days, orghe week of Institute, orany other 
contingency. The Institutes now stand 
upon their own merit. Proper remunera- 
tion is given to teachers for their attendance 
upon them, carefully guarded by official re- 
ports sent to the various boards; and all 
schools are closed during the time of Insti- 
tute, that no teachers may have engagements 
to keep them from attending. 

This is as it should be; for our Institutes 
are of inestimable value to our school work, 
and should be encouraged in every possible 
way. Having attended Institutes in various 
other States, we are more and more con- 
vinced that Pennsylvania has reason to be 
proud in that her County Institutes carry 
with them such a wide spread educational 
power. Not only are teachers encouraged 
and benefited by them, but whole commu- 
nities come under their influence, and the 
Department can find no surer way to reach 
the mass of the people than through their 
instrumentality. 

STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, ETC. 

The statistics, accompanying this report, 
should be carefully examined. While show- 
ing, as we have said, a satisfactory advance, 
they reveal some defects which should be 
removed as soon as possible. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries are too small; and many of our 
most vaiuable teachers, on this account, are 
emigrating to other States. Our superin- 
tendents are generally able men, well quali- 
fied to supervise educational work in their 
various counties. 

In reference to cur State Normal Schools, 
the suggestions we might make will come 
more properly in our next annual report. 
The commendable service now being ren- 
dered in the public schools of the Common. 
wealth by teachers who have had the advant- 
age of Normal School training 1s the best 
evidence that can be offered in proof of the 
fact that these schools are coGperating in the 
work of education within their proper and 
legitimate sphere. The marked increase in 
the number of earnest and faithful students 
in attendance during the past year shows 
that the State Normal Schools as a whole 
are regarded by thoughtful people with grow- 
ing favor, and are proving themselves worthy 
of a most generous support. 
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Thanking the superintendents and teach- 
ers for their intelligent coGperation in the 
noble work of advancing our public schools, 
and reserving for our next report—inasmuch 
as the Legislature will then be in session— 
the discussion of many subjects relating to 
public instruction, we conclude this brief 
report, appending the customary statistical 
tables. 


E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, 1887. 
Number of school districts in State. . 2,281 
Number of schovls.. . 21,062 
Number of graded s« hools 9,444 
Number of superintendents. . ... 115 
Number of mail teachers. . . 9,135 
Number of female teachers . 14,687 
Whole number of teachers . . . . 23,822 
Average salary of male teachers per mp. $38 53 
Average, female teachers per month $29 86 
Average length school term in months 7-75 
Whole number of pupils. . .. . . 928,624 
Average number of 669,732 
Cost of tuition . . . « $5,878,749 78 
Building, purchasing, and renting 1,540,455 91 
Fuel, contingencies, debt, interest paid. 2,710,497 25 
Total cost of tuition, building, fuel, etc.10,129,732 04 
State appropriation 1,000,000 OO 


Estimated value school prope rty . « « 36,991,147 00 


Important Liems Compared with those of the Preced- 


ing Year. 
Net increase in number of districts. . 15 
Increase in number of schools. . . . 379 
Increase in number graded schools. . 357 
Increase in number male teachers. . 340 
Increase in number female teachers. . 179 
Increase in salary male teachers per mo. $0.15 
Increase in salary female teachers p. mo. 61 
Increase in school term in months. . .62 


Increase in pupils (excluding Phila 
Increase in cost of tuition. . 


2. 9,235 
$118,454 04 


Decrease in building, purchasing, g, ete. . 216,951 30 
Increase in fuel, couuinge meies, Cic. . 190,292 26 


Condition of System, excluding Philadelphia, 


Number of districts . 2,280 
Number of schools , 18,721 
Number of pupils in attendance $20,311 


Average attend: ance . ‘ 570,293 
Percentage of attendance... .. . 83 


Average length school te: m, in months. 6.71 
Number of male teachers .. 9,045 
Number of female teachers . 12,436 
Whole number of teachers . bite 21,481 
Average salary male teachers per 

month ee ASS a a $37 10 
Average salary female teachers per 

Py a oe ae a ee 29 29 
Cost of tuition. .... $4,673,324 50 
Fuel and contingencies... . 2,171,481 66 
Purchasing, building, repairing x houses. 1,461,573 42 


Tuition, building, fuel, contingencies . 8,306,479 5% 
Average mills on dollar, school ail 

poses. . 5-95 
Average mills on dollar, buil ling pur. 

poses 


Amount of tax levied . eae 


te 
w > 


is 3-3 
- $6,940,949 
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Statistics for Philadelphia. 


Number of schools ........ 2,341 
Number of male teachers... .. . go 
Number of female teachers. . . . . 2,258 
Average Capi male teachers per 

month... . : ea $133 20 
Average salary female teac hers per 

month de. a's , ws 67 20 
Number of pupils ‘at “end of a 107,313 
Average attendance of pupils .. . . 99.439 


Paid for teachers’ salaries 
Paid for houses, additions, and repairs. 
Books, stationery, fuel, 539,015 59 
Appropriations for School Purposes for the 

Year ending June, 


. $1,205.425 28 

75,512 40 

contingencies. 

Scho 4 

1880. 

$1,C00,000 
45,000 
50,000 


For the common schools. . .... 
In aid of normal school students 

Salaries of the county superintendents. 
Yor the Cornplanter Indians ... . 3c0 





$1,134 300 





DISBURSEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


School warrants to Nov. 1, 1887. . . $748,840 65 
Paid to normal school students .. . 47,947 93 
Salaries of county superintendents. . $2,212 25 
Cornplanter Indians. . .. . = 300 OO 
$575,300 53 
254.995 47 


Balance unexpended, Nov. 1, 1887 


$1,134,300 oo 
The appropriation for the common schools was dis 
tributed amoung the several districts of the State at 
the rate of 75ys cents per taxable, except in the 
counties of Clearfield, Dauphin, Delaware, Elk, Le 
high, Montgomery, Northampton, Pike, Schuylkill, 
Venango and Warren, in which the rate per taxable 
was somewhat less, owing to a portion of the school 
fund being used in those counties to increase the sal- 
aries of the superintendents. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE AID FOR NORMAL 
SCHUUL STUDENTS, BY DISTRICTS. 


Amount of the appropriation , . . . . $48,000 00 


Distributed as follows : 
for For Under- 


Districts. Graduates. graduates. 
& 


First, West Ches- 

rs nae $750 00 $2,660 85 
Second, Millers- 

ville. . . 2,000 00 2,374 81 
Third, Kutztown. 2,100 00 2,163 31 
Filth, Mansfield. 2,700 00 4,176 00 
Sixth, Llooms- 


burg. . . 
Seventh, 

pensburg. . . 
Eighth, Lock 

Haven. ... 
Ninth, Indiana . 
Tenth, California. 
Twellth, Edin- 


+ + 3,050 00 2,613 87 
Ship- 
1,750 00 1,229 79 
1,800 00 


2,450 00 2,500 § 
1,100 00 1,762 2 


boro’ .. + + 3,400 00 4,641 13 
Thirteenth, Clar- 
Me OGY 285 36 


$21,100 00 $26,547 63 


-—— — $47,947 6, 
Unexpended balance... ..... 











$45,000 00 
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(By ~ct of Assembly, approved July 7, 1885.) 


Amount appropriated . . . $300 OO 
Amount advanced by county su- 

perintendent no Se we @ 15 95 

—_ $315 95 
Expenditures. 

For salary of teacher . . . . $266 66 
For repairs . . heed 203% 
For fucl, books and stationery . 13 20 
Due superintendent from last 

WOME 5 as 8 We ae 33 46 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ITS OWN 


SUPPORT. 
Appropriation for Salaries. 
Salary of Superintendent, act May 14, 


+) - « « $2,500 00 


Salary of Deputy Superintendent. so ots 18;86000 
Salary of additional a uty Superinten- 

Mbxcs @ , . . 1,800 co 
Salary of three clerks, at $1, 400 each. 4,200 00 
Salary of messenger. . . . 1. + «© « goo oO 





$11,200 00 


Appropriation for Incidentals, 


For expenses of examiners at State Nor- 

mai schools. aes 9 ee a $300 00 
For en graving and printing | warrants. . 200 00 
For postage, telegrams, express charges, 


othces, traveling, oe... ° 
and circulating the official 


decisions and 


cleaning 2,500 CO 
I I pul lishing 
instructions of the De- 


partment. . . « «© «© © © © © 2,500 00 





$5,550 oo 

A mount Expended, 
Expenses of examiners at Normal schools $300 00 
Engraving and printing warrants. . 200 00 


ean ure te legran S, exp ress charges, clean- 
ny OT ge Ss, trave ling, ape « & ’ 2. 5c oo OO 
Publishing and circulating the official 


decisions and instructions of the De- 


partment. . 2. 2. «© «© © © © we we ow 2,500 00 





$5.500 oo 


Appropriations for State Normal Schools. 
opriation for the school year end- 
ing June, 1887 equally 


among the ten a ee 


divided 
$50,000 00 
Showing the amount of the State appropriation 
that each school has received since its organization, 
including the appropriation of 1887: 
First district, West Chester. . 2. . . 
Second district, Millersville. . . . . 
‘Lhird distri 


$90,000 00 
$5,0C0 090 
t, Rutstowm. ..«. 90,000 OO 
Fifth district, Mansfield. . oy ae 110,000 00 
Sixth district, Bloomsburg... . . . 145,000 00 


seventh district, Shippensburg... 127,000 0O 
Eighth district, Lock Haven... . . 95.000 00 
Ninth district, Indiana . ee 118,000 00 
Tenth district, California. . ... . 100,000 0O 
Twellth district, Edinboro’. . . . . 85,000 00 


$1,045,000 00 


[JAN., 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 





Adams . . . . $183,147|Lawrence. . . $231,393 
Allegheny . . 4,990,219) lebanon e + 302.501 
Armstrong. . 322,826)Lehigh . . . . 865,015 
enver « ss 326,686|Luzerne . . .. 1,013,381 
Bedford... 217,055|Lycoming .. . 435,2C1 
Mees. > % 959.749|McKean ... 254164 
_ | ee 438,025|Mercer. .. 412,849 
Bradford . . 348,140|Mifflin ... 247,275 
Bucks... . . 424,520)Monroe. . . . 101,37 
Butler. . . . . 331.745|Montgomery .. 808,445 
Cambria . 449.838|Montour . . . 117,074 
Cameron .. . 46,690) Northampton 788,155 
Carbon 256,492) Northumberland. 460,485 
Cemive ... + . 294,300iFetry «.. « 180,378 
Chester . . « « JZ37:2QQIFIME . + + 55.069 
Clarion .... 234¢,020/Polter.. . - 120,514 
Clearfield . . . 311,360)Schuylkill.. . 1,109,607 
Clinton . . . . 203,561/Snyder . . . . 121.276 
Columbia .. 242.233) Somerset 204.417 
Crawford. . « . §25,805|Sullivan.. .. 37,058 
Cumberland . . 365,949|Susquehanna . . 222,275 
Dauphin. . . . 862,867|/Tioga.. . . 283.914 
Delaware ‘ 529,67:|Union. . e « « 307,009 
Elk... . . . 120,118|/Venango .. . 436,896 
ME as 2 « + « J379S0) Warten, i «s 294,032 
Payette... 430,823) Washington . . 431,519 
Pores... .«. Ga,gtaiWagne ... - + £23,306 
Franklin .. . . 339,827|W estmoreland . 617.717 
Sr ee ia "37,268) Wyoming . oA 98,069 
Greene... . s 197,790; YOR. 565,272 
Huntingdon 212 954| —- 
Indiana . . . . 246,113) $29.32 2.332 
Jefferson .. . . 184,861,Philadelphia. 7,667.815 
Juniata... . 98,171) —_—— 
Lackawanna . 744,299 $36.991,147 
Lancaster . . . 1,150,346 

ew: A ee 


A BLIND MAN ON MEMORY. 


A S partial compensation, in the midst of 


‘{\ of his many discouragements, the sight- 


less pupil possesses one vital advantage over 
his companions. His memory, accustomed 
to seize and assimilate definitions and mis- 
cellaneous information at a single hearing, 
acquires both a marvelous alertness and 
phenomenally retentive capacity, which en- 
able him to master certain branches of 
study with singular ease and rapidity. De- 
prived of books, and without any very ready 
and reliable method of making notes, he ob- 
tains a habit, often envied by the seeing, of 
appropriating instantaneously anything ad- 
dressed to his intellect through his hearing. 
Hence the proverbially good memory of the 
blind person. His mind is his memoran- 
dum-book, always at hand and always open. 
To the present writer, who never remem- 
bers having a lesson in anything read over 
to him more than twice, nothing is more 
strange and more amusing than a room full 
of school children, with fingers crammed in 
their ears, buzzing over a lessen of three 
pages for the fifteenth time. Equally in- 
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comprehensible is it to see a man making a 
note of a single address, or a lady referring 
to a shopping-list. Such observations force 
one tothe conclusion that the art of writing, 
invaluable as it is, has been disastrous to the 
human memory. People have grown so to 
rely on a piece of white paper covered with 
black scratches, that if this be lost or mis- 
placed they are reduced almost to the con- 
dition of creatures without intellect. 

So marked is the advantage of the blind 
in this respect as almost to atone for their 
extra difficulties in others—that is, the sight- 
less pupil will acquire scientific and philo- 
sophical studies with a rapidity which will 
counterbalance the greater amount of time 
demanded by his facile methods of 
writing out exercises in linguistic and ci- 
phering in mathematical branches ; so that 
in taking the regular course at academy or 
university he will require, all in all, neither 
more time nor more labor than the average 
student. 

Of not less value in after life is this extra- 
ordinarily trained and developed memory. 
It enables the blind to derive from lectures, 
conversation and general reading ten times 
the benefit of others, on whose minds a sin- 
gle mention of facts and thoughts makes 
little or no impression. 

Thus the law of compensation is seen 
working in all things, making good on one 
hand, approximately at least, what is want- 
ing on the other; not by the special mys- 
terious interference of Providence or other 
power with natural conditions and processes, 
for the benefit of the individual, as many 
claim, but through the inevitable sequence 
of cause and effect, by which senses and 
faculties become, through unusual training, 
abnormally developed and their value radi- 
cally enhanced. Century for November. 


less 


—— a 


ENCOURAGING WORDS. 
THINK that teachers, as a general thing, 
do not sufficiently realize the responsibil- 

ities devolving on them to assist in the de- 
velopment of what possibilities are wrapped 
up In a child, especially those backward in 
understanding and slowin performing. To 
these should our kindest assistance, our 
words of encouragement, be given, devot- 
ing more time to them than to those who 
readily comprehend. We should study 
each child. He has special needs, and re- 
member that unpromising beginnings often 
make magnificent endings. 


We are told that Adam Clarke, the 
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learned commentator of the Bible, was 
called by his teacher a dunce when a gen- 
tleman entered his classroom. Kindly 
patting him on the head, the gentleman 
said: ‘Study, my boy, and you, too, shall 
succeed as well as the others.’’ From that 
moment began, as it were, a new life for 
him, and he thought that he, too, could 
learn as well as his class-mates. So en- 
couraged, he persevered and became a 
scholar distinguished for his great learning 
and ability. 

Do not judge a pupil by a narrow stand- 
ard, but find out all that he knows and all 
that he can do. Show him that you are in- 
terested in him, and shouid he occasionally 
do well, a few kind words of encouragement, 
of honest praise, will be, in most cases, a 
sufficient incentive and reward to cause him 
to put forth his best efforts. It is sympathy 
which wins a child’s heart; therefore we 
should note carefully all attempts to do bet- 
ter, closely discriminating between quick- 
witted pupils and those who acquire knowl- 
edge through a long, persistent struggle. 
Not long since I gave out to be worked a 
somewhat difficult example in arithmetic, 
and one of my most backward pupils was 
the first to work and analyze it correctly. 
It pleased me so much that I told him he 
was the ‘‘smartest’’ boy that day in the 
class. Some time afterwards I was met by 
the father of the land, who approached me 
and said: ‘I cannot tell you how pleased 
I am with my son’s progress. He came to 
me with the delighted information that you 
called him ‘the smartest boy in the class,’ 
and seems to have taken a fresh start from 
that day. He studies assiduously his daily 
tasks, whereas formerly he scarcely ever 
glanced at his books, in order, as he says, 
to cause his teacher again to praise him.’’ 

Virginia Ed. Journal. 

ARGUS.—Ww. Cowper. 
When wise Ulysses from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tossed, 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone, 
To all his friends and even his queen unknown ; 
Changed as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrowed his rev’rend face, and whit= his hairs, 
In his own palace forced to ask his bread, 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew : 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew! 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected on the clay, 
Like an old servant, now cashiered, he lay ; 
Touched with resentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again. 
Him when he saw—he rose, and crawled to meet, 
(Twas all he could) and fawned and kissed his feet, 
Seized with dumb joy—then falling by his side, 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died. 
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DISCERNING TEACHER. 


A TEACHER had charge of a school in 
[\ a country town, early in her career, 
and among her scholars was a boy about 
fourteen years old, who cared very little 
about study, and showed no interest, appars 
ently in anything connected with school. 
Day after day he failed in his lessons, and 
detentions after school hours and notes to 
his widowed mother, had no effect. One 
day the teacher had sent him to his seat, 
after a vain effort to get from him a correct 
answer to questions in grammar, and feel- 
ing somewhat nettled, she watched his con- 
duct. Having taken his seat, he pushed 
the book impatiently aside, and espying a 
fly, caught it with a dexterous sweep of the 
hand, and then betook himself to close in- 
spection of the insect. For fifteen minutes 
or more the boy was thus occupied, heed- 
less of surroundings, and the expression of 
his face told the teacher that it was more 
than idle curiosity that possessed his mind. 
A thought struck her, which she put into 
practice at the first opportunity that day. 

** Boys,”’ said she, ‘‘ what can you tell 
me about flies?’ And calling some of the 
brightest, by name, she asked them if they 
could tell her something of a fly’s constitu- 
tion and habits. They had very little to 
say about the insect. ‘They had often 
caught one, but only for sport, and did not 
think it worth while to study so common an 
insect. Finally she asked the dunce, who 
had silently, but with kindling eyes, listened 
to what his schoolmates hesitatingly said. 
He burst out with the description of the 
head, eyes, wings and feet of the little 
creature, so full and enthusiastic that the 
teacher was astonished and the whole school 
struck with wonder. He told her how it 
walked and how it ate, and many things 
which were entirely new to his teacher; so 
that when he had finished she said: 

‘‘ Thank you! You have given us a real 
lesson in natural history, and you have 
learned it all yourself.’’ 

After the school closed that afternoon she 
had a long talk with the boy, and found 
that he was so fond of going into the woods 
and meadows and collecting insects and 
watching birds, that his mother thought he 
was wasting his time. The teacher, how- 
ever, wisely encouraged him in his pursuit, 
and asked him to bring beetles and butter- 
flies and caterpillars to school, and tell 
what he knew about them. The boy was 
delighted by this unexpected turn of affairs, 
and in a few days the listless dunce was the 
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marked boy of the school. Books on nat- 
ural history were procured for him, and a 
world of wonder opened to his appreciative 
eyes. He read and studied and examined ; 
he soon understood the necessity of know- 
ing something of mathematics, geography 
and grammar for the successful carrying on 
of his favorite study, and he made rapid 
progress in his classes. In short, twenty 
years later he was eminent as a naturalist, 
and owed his success, as he never hesitated 
to acknowledge, to that discerning teacher. 

Central School Journal, 


—-—_—_—_—_— 


THEIR MOST URGENT NEED. 
SCHOOL SENTIMENT, 
TT HE needs of our public schools are good 
buildings, pleasant grounds, suitable ap- 
paratus, excellent text-books, and skillful 
teachers. Are there any other requisites for 
the success of our public schools? One at 
least, for their highest efficiency; and that 
is a strong public sentiment in favor of com- 
mon school education. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the greatest need of our public school 


STRONG 


system, for it lies at the basis of all the oth- 
ers. A strong public school sentiment will 
erect good buildings, enlarge and adorn the 
grounds, supply the schools with apparatus, 
secure the best teachers, and pay the mog 
liberal salaries to retain them. 


, 


In the ‘‘olden time’’ of a quarter of a 
century ago, the best work of the county 
superintendent was the arousing of a strong 
public sentiment in favor of the public 
schools. Can our county superintendents 
do any better work to-day? Lancaster 
county, for instance, is rolling in wealth. 
Her people with strong moral instincts are 
anxious for the best interests of their chil- 
dren. Now, the best legacy a parent can 
leave a child is a good education; education 
without a farm is better than a farm without 
education. Let this be thoroughly under- 
stood; let the value of education be fully 
and universally appreciated, and what would 
be the result? Lancaster county would pre- 
sent a picture of educational interest and 
achievement that would not only be an honor 
to herself, but an inspiration to the other 
counties of the Commonwealth. 

Her school buildings would be among the 
largest and handsomest in the country. The 
grounds would be adorned with trees and 
flowers that would make them centres of 
interest and beauty. All the improved ap- 
pliances for instruction would be furnished. 


MOST URGENT NEED OF THE SCHOOLS. 
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The schools would be open ten months of 
the year, instead of six or seven. ‘Teachers 
would be secured worth from $75 to $100 a 
month, and none who were not worth these 
salaries would be employed. The wealth of 
the county would enable her to make all 
these improvements and never miss the 
money. At the end of a decade she would 
be a hundred-fold richer in the refinement 
and intelligence of her people. She would 
be richer also in' money, for wealth ts the 
result of educated brain. ‘The wealth of the 
nation to-day is not the result of muscular 
power; it has been coined in the mint of 
the educated minds of the country. 
Lancaster county is moving towards these 
results. The time is coming when many of 
these things will be. Doing well to-day, 
her people will do better still as the years 
pass by. The dreams of the present will be 
the realities of the future.—Dr. Adward 
Brooks, in Inquirer Institute Supplement. 


CLOSER SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


THE one thing needful just now and that 
would contribute most to the improve- 
ment of the schools of this county is closer 
supervision. The law authorizes townships 
with a population not less than 5.050 to 
elect a superintendent. There are probably 
four townships—Epnrata, Manor, Salisbury, 
and Warwick—that could avail themselves 
of the provisions of this law, and the 
advantage of the course being seen, oth- 
ers would follow as soon as they could 
do so. Probably, too, the law would be 
changed to enable several townships to 
unite for this purpose. With closer super- 
vision would come a more vivid sense of the 
evil inflicted on the rising generation by 
poor teaching. The people are entirely too 
patient with the wrongs endured by their 
defenseless and helpless children, and too 
unobservant of the evil effect of improper 
and inefficient instruction. A district super- 
intendent would not only visit the schools, 
but afford aid and counsel to the teachers 
while doing so, meet with the Board and 
lay the wants of the schools before the 
members, and meet and instruct the teach- 
ers. No doubt one of the first as well as 
most beneficial results would be that teachers 
would be elected and retained in position 
from year to year for their fitness, and their 
salaries fixed accordingly—that teaching 
would be regarded as a business in which 
skill and ability would be in demand and 
rewarded as they are in other kinds of busi- 
ness. Boards of Directors would then be- 
gin to do as Boards in other lines of busi- 
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ness do—look about for the best material 
the markets afford, instead of seeing at how 
little cost a (nominal) teacher can be pro- 
cured to keep the school open in compli- 
ance with the letter and in violation of the 
spirit of the law. 

Thus the obstacle to all true progress in 
education, the still prevalent, pestilent 
heresy (not confessed or admitted, but prac- 
tically acted on) that one teacher is just as 
good as another, would, be gradually re- 
moved. The monstrous practice (which will 
always keep salaries low) of paying all alike, 
would gradually be replaced by the adop- 
tion of a common-sense rule of paying 
according to services rendered. The best 
and most experienced teacher would no 
longer be placed on a level with the un- 
qualified and imperfect tyro, and the teach- 
er’s calling would no longer offer the greatest 
inducements to beginners and apprentices 
to enter and the least experienced and 
able teachers to remain. ‘‘ As is the teacher 
so is the school.’’ To permanently secure 
the best teachers, the superintendency is an 
essentially necessary condition. This has 
been proved in all lands distinguished for 
educational progress. —Dr. R. K. Buehrle, 
in Lancaster Inquirer Institute Supplement. 


—— > 
TALENTED, BUT LAZY. 


HE town is fuli of talented girls who 

will never amount to anything because 
they are so well content with being simply 
talented. These girls will never be able to 
take a prominent place in any profession or 
circle in society, because they lack the in- 
dustry without which all the talent under 
the sun is not worth a copper groat. ‘Tal- 
ent is the unhewn block of marble, industry 
is the chisel that may convert it into the per- 
fect statue. Talented girls who are too 
lazy to accomplish anything except by in- 


spiration are often not only the victims of | 


their own false idea that talent is better than 
developed muscle, or trained mind, or 
methodical work, but of the ill-advised 
praise of relatives and friends. A smart 
girl wants encouragement, not merely 
praise. She" wants that sort of encourage- 
ment that if she wills to work she can be 
and do anything that is great, and noble, 
and possible to human endeavor. Many a 
smart girl remains a slouch and a smatterer 
all her days because of the exaggerated ideas 
of her own ability, not capacity, she receives 
from those who should have known better. 

A talented girl of eighteen can play the 
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piano, but not well enough to keep the 
honest attention of a roomful of people. 
She can dabble in paints, but not well 
enough to make her pictures worth framing. 
She can write romance, but not good enough 
for publication. These are her possibilities, 
They speak fairly well for her at eighteen, 
and friends predict a brilliant future for 
her. But at nineteen and twenty she neither 
plays, nor paints, nor writes, any better than 
she did at eighteen. She has spent her days 
in idle, ambitious dreamings of what she 
would liketodo. Her mind runs sluggishly ; 
she is drunk with the stupor of laziness. 
She is an enormous reader of dime novels, 
but finds even the magazines ‘‘too solemn’’ 
for her mind and taste. Victimized by home 
adulation, she has quit her piano- practicing, 
neglected her studies, abandoned her draw- 
ing-book, and she ends by doing nothing at 
all. Her mother has ‘‘loved’’ her too well 
to allow her to make a bed, sweep a room, 
keep up any routine of duties or studies, 
and the result is failure. Admiring friends 
fall off, sorry and disgusted. A lazy young 
woman is as unlovely a sight as a slovenly 
one. A girl of eighteen, a talented girl, 
needs at her elbow a mother or a guardian 
who shall unceasingly and earnestly inspire 
her with an ambition to take always and 
ever an upward step. N. O. Picayune. 


>. -——_— 


° THE PERFECT LIFE. 


*ARABLE FOR THOUGHTFUL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. 








T the edge of a meadow a spring welled 
A through a bed of golden sand. ‘The 
water ran a tiny rill, first hidden by the 
grass which it nourished, but soon emerging 
from the verdant cradle of its infancy, it 
appeared like a tremulous silver cord half 
sunk in the yielding soil; then, increasing 
as it moved, it washed out shining pebbles 
to gem its deeper channel. ‘Transparent 
animalcules lived beneath its surface, on 
which a thousand insects played ; small birds 
splashed their wings in its liquid coolness, 
and sang as they rose into the sunshine. 

As the streamlet rippled along, its mur- 
mur soothed the ear and its beauty charmed 
the eye; it became the habitation of the 
finny race, and the waterfowl led their grace- 
ful convoys across its grassy pools. Flocks 
and herds slaked their thirst at its margin. 
The lusty swimmer sported in its embraces ; 
pleasure boats danced on its waves; poet 
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and artist gazed with delight at its swift cas- 
cades, bright with rainbow hues and musical 
with the sound of many waters. 

And still the stream flowed on. It irri- 
gated ficld and forest, sending the flood of 
vegetable life through a billion rootlets to a 
billion leaves. It tempered summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, sending up vapor to the 
hungry air, loading the clouds with rain and 
fulfilling the economies of nature. 

The stream rolled on. It bore on its 
bosorm the argosies of commerce ; its shores 
were sought by teeming cities; it bounded 
states and separated nations; vast kindred 
rivers were its affluents. The image of 
majestic power, the type of life, the emblem 
of God’s eternity—at last it joined the 
ocean, its course complete, its destiny ac- 
complished. 

When did the stream begin its usefulness? 
Tell me, oh eager youth, and I will tell thee 
when man may first render service to the 
world in which he lives. Life’s duties—the 
years of accountability—when do they come? 
When come they not? Canst mark the 
point where the rill becomes a rivulet? the 
rivulet a brook? the brook a river? 

Man counts his journeys round the sun, 
and names them years; he isa babe, a child, 
a youth, a man; but each day is as other 
days, and the child isstill father tothe man. 
We are perpetually changing, learning, ma- 
turing, but there are no abrupt transitions. 
A soul is the same individual from birth to 
death; yes, and after death. 

There is delusion in the promise that 
Time whispers to the boy; there is decep- 
tion in the beckon and smile of coming 
birthdays. To-day is like yesterday, and to- 
morrow is like to-day. ‘The ardent youth 
in his teens long to become of age. ‘‘Oh! 
that I were twenty-one!’’ Alluring twenty- 
one !—tantalizing, ironic flatterer! What 
lad has not cherished the hope that some 
great change will come over his life at the 
dawning of the day of his legal .maturity? 
Who has not vaguely expected that his 
twenty-first year would confer upon him un- 
bounded expansion of rights, and liberty, 
and wisdom, and power, and. happiness? 
Twenty-one will free us from the thousand 
ills, that minority is heir to; twenty-one will 
fit us for the affairs of life; twenty-one will 
give us responsibility, self-control, self-reli- 
ance, the right to vote, to spend our own, 
to speak our mind, to win our way. 

Baseless expectation! Castles built on 
clouds! The world whirls on round the 
sin. The annual voyages are repeated. 
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This is the day. Bread tastes as it did the 
day before; our desires, thoughts, capacity, 
have not undergone any alteration; the 
outer universe is the same ; our inner-self is 
the same. 

The progress of the individual life is 
gradual; its benefits and opportunities are 
cumulative. As the stream begins small 
and feeble, yet serving useful purposes, so 
may the child begin its good career when it 
begins to realize its own existence. The 
rivulet does well always, for it always does 
its utmost. It does its best when it feeds 
the water-cress, or refreshes the thristy hum- 
ming bird; it does no better when it turns 
a mill-wheel, or bears a navy on its ex- 
panded bosom. 

The years of accountability are made up 
of the hours of accountability, and these 
are here and now. Wait not for Time to 
come. Time has come; he is with us. 
Dream not that Time will give anything. 
Rather give thy gifts to Time. ‘Time is the 
custodian of thy deeds. 

“Tt is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long, an oak three hundred year, 
To fall, a log at last, dry, old and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night 
It was the plant and flower of light. 


In small proportions we just beauty see, 
} +) 


And, in short measure, life may perfect be. 
Indiana School Journal. 


seameaniibiieatiiaitins 
HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY.* 


BY R. K. BUEHRLE. 


O persons engaged as you are in the 
work of instructing youth in the ele- 
ments of science, the growth of any one of 


them from the rudest beginnings to its 
present state of perfection must prove not 
only interesting but also instructive, and I 
shall therefore proceed to trace the devel- 
opment of that science which most of all 
contributes to our knowledge of the race, 
and speak of the History of Geography. 
The most ancient geographical data are 
given in the tenth chapter of Genesis, where 
we find a very remarkable table of the 
nations dwelling in western Asia, north- 
eastern Africa and southeastern Europe. 
Media, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and 
towards the west Elis, Crete and Cyprus 
are mentioned, not indeed as countries, but 


. 


*Address delivered by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, to the 


We wake. on the morning of our birth-day. | High and Grammar School Teachers of Lancaster, Pa. 
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as tribes, just as the regions of our own 
country inhabited by the aborigines were 
formerly designated. The second geograph- 
ical document is given to us in the account 
of the Exodus, when ‘ History herself was 
born.’’ In the description of that incom- 
parable pilgrimage lasting forty years, made 
by the whole people of God, the type not 
only of Christian pilgrimages and of the Cru- 
sades, but in a certain sense, the image of 
every Christian life, we have the grandest 
Anabasis (going up) in any language. The 
third we have in the conquest of the Prom- 
ised Land. The best commentators are 
agreed in the opinion that the spies sent out 
by Moses and Joshua not only described but 
also surveyed the Promised Land, and thus 
produced the first map as well as the first 
systematic geography. We have, therefore, 
about 1500 years before the Christian era, 
among the Hebrews, the first table of na- 
tions, the first map, and in the Exodus, a 
description of the route pursued bya nation 
in its migration from Egypt to the Holy 
Land. 

Their knowledge of geography the Hebrews 
had undoubtedly acquired from the ancient 
Egyptians, the evidence of whose conquests 
are handed down to us in the sculptures and 
paintings on the palace walls in the valley 
of the Nile. Here the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere and the arid sands of the desert have 
preserved records which declare to the re- 
motest ages how well acquainted was that 
remarkable people with the races, customs 
and productions of the nations of southern 
and western Asia, from the Ganges to the 
Hellespont, and from Scythia to Ethiopia. 

Artistic bas-reliets at Luxor exhibit re- 
ligious festivities, triumphal processions, mil- 
itary expeditions with their battles, and the 
capture of strongholds and cities by land and 
by sea, by armies and fleets. The natural 
products of the tribute bringing nations and 
the most diverse nationalities themselves are 
painted in their native styles of dress, their 
customs and manners and the colors of na- 
ture being closely imitated in the paintings. 
The different races are nicely distinguished 
by their form and physiognomy, as white, 
red, brown and black. The pictures con- 
sist of plants, animals and human beings in 
characteristic forms, ivory, Indian ebony, 
strange fruits and animals, while fortresses 
and ships of variousstyles, are found in count- 
less pictures, Even the waves and ships of 
the ocean are readily distinguished from 
those of the rivers. Plumes and gay cottons 
worn by the enemy point to the Ganges and 
Indus, and pursuing this method of investi- 
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| gation, we can almost restore the map of 


the world as known by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

It is among the Egyptians that we find 
the earliest recorded examples of carto- 
graphic representation. The Egyptians of 
Colchis, a colony dating from the time of 
Rameses II., had preserved as heir-looms 
certain wooden tablets on which land and 
sea, roads and highways, were accurately 
indicated. Sesostris, the Egyptian king, 
caused route-maps to be prepared. The 
Turin museum contains a_ topographical 
map of a gold-mining district in Nubia on a 
roll of papyrus, probably of the year 1600 B. 
C. Similar maps were discovered by Layard 
in Assyria. The perspective in this case is 
very childish; in order to show that the 
road leads between two mountain chains, 
the mountains on one side of the road are 
inverted. Another shows the road from 
Pelusium to Heréopolis, Lake Timsah with 
fish in it, the canals from the Nile with 
crocodiles, and at Heréopolis a bridge over 
the canal. 

It may be mentioned here that this same 
people, the Egyptians, had, by observing 
the reappearance of Sirius or the Dog Star, 
with which the inundations of the Nile were 
synchronous, attained to an approximate 
knowledge of the length of the year, making 
it to consist of 360 days. ‘‘It is worthy of 
remark,’’ says one writer, ‘fas showing how 
astronomy and religious rites were origi- 
nally connected, that the priests of the mys- 
terious temple of Philz placed before the 
tomb of Osiris every morning 360 vases of 
milk each one commemorating one day, 
thus showing that the origin of that rite was 
in those remote ages when it was thought 
that the year was 360 davs long.”’ 

As the researches of Egvpt extended to- 
wards the east, so those of Phcenicia took a 
westerly direction. Emigrating from the 
Persian Gulf, they founded Sidon, which in 
turn gave birth to Tyre. They acquired 
the most intimate acquaintance with the east 
because of their origin and descent thence, 
and with the west through commerce, whose 
natural promoters they became, as forming 
the connecting link between the east and 
the west. Situated in what might well be 
called the centre of the old world, between 
Europe on the northwest, Africa on the 
southwest, and Asia on the east, no city 
could compete in commercial advantages 
with Tyre. Solomon found it necessary to 
man his merchantmen with Tvyrian sailors 
who knew the way to Ophir, and we can 
well imagine with what surprise and aston- 
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ishment the Israelite beheld the strange 
animals and products imported thence, and 
what a desire for foreign travel must have 
been kindled in his breast at the sight of the 
gold brought thence in such large quantities 
that silver was not anything accounted of— 
‘‘it was as stones in Jerusalem.’’ Whether 
Ophir was on the eastern coast of Africa, in 
southern Arabia, in Ceylon, or in Hindostan, 
will probably never be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

Towards the west also, the configuration 
of the Mediterranean and its greater placid- 
ness early invited them, and setting out 
upon their mission they discovered and 
colonized Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, 
Sicily, Barca, Carthage, indeed the islands 
and the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Tyre to Cadiz. As Carthaginians they ex- 
tended their discoveries to Britain and the 
Baltic in the northwest, and to the Gulf of 
Guinea in the southwest, and finally in the 
reign of Pharaoh Necho, BC. 600, we find 
them circumnavigating Africa, at the same 
time that they were exploring the coasts of 
the Black Sea and the banks of the Don and 
the Volga. 

These ancient Phcenicians were probably 
the earliest civilized people of whom we 
have any knowledge. They understood how 
to navigate the open sea by the aid of the 
stars, holding their course unerringly over 
the trackless deep while all the surrounding 
nations sailed cautiously along the shore. 
They were ‘‘the true ancient Erythraan 
stock: 

“E’en that sage race who first essayed the deep 
And wafted merchandise to courts unknown— 
The first great founders of the world, 
Of cities andl of mighty states, and who first viewed 

The starry lights, and formed them into schemes.” 


And now the Greeks appear on the stage, 
and, through the Argonautic expedition, 
reveal the lands of the northwest of Asia 
Minor to the gaze of their astonished and 
inquisitive countrymen. Piracy and the 
trade in captives lure them into every nook 
and corner of the Mediterranean. Homer 
speaks of the earth as a large ronnd plane. 
elevated at the circumference and higher 
toward the north, surrounded by the ocean, 
from which originated all springs, rivers, 
and lakes. Upon its farthest limit rests the 
great arch of heaven, clear and pure, of 
brass, crystal and adamant, borne aloft on 
mighty columns, in the west by the Atlas, 
in the east by the Caucasus. But these 
notions were rapidly dissipated by the 
blazing light emitted from the reliable and 
extensive history of Herodotus, whose trav- 
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els extended south to the cataracts of the 
Nile, westward to Cyrene and_ probably 
even to Carthage, where he learned much 
of Libya, northwards through the Black 
Sea to the Crimea and the Volga. In the 
east among the Persians he speaks of copper- 
plate maps, not indeed transferred from 
copper to paper but on copper, with seas, 
rivers, cities and military highways clearly 
indicated. The scientific treatment of geo- 
graphy and map-making has its origin 
among the Ionic Greeks of Asia Minor, 
where Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, 
about 560 B. C., is believed to have been 
the first who sought to determine the com- 
pass of the earth, and sketched the first map. 
About 460 B. C., Democritus of Abdera 
ventured to draw a new map on the basis 
of his own observations, having traveled 
as far as Persia, and perhaps even India. 
He gave the world an oblong shape, and 
hence we still speak of longitude and lati- 
tude, that is, length and breath. 

Immensely extended in all directions was 
geographical discovery by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, who discovered the 
East. as far as the Indus, to the inquisitive 
and observing eyes of his Greek soldiery, and 
laid their natural products at the feet of his 
great teacher Aristotle. New animals, new 
plants, new nations of the East, new forms, 
customs and institutions, rivet the attention. 
Rice-fields, palm-wine, wool from trees 
(cotton), Indian. steel capable of cutting 
stone, silk made of the web of the cater- 
pillar, the gigantic Indian fig, the banana, 
the elephants, tigers, buffaloes, pythons, 
etc., all seemed like fairy creations to the 
eyes of the astonished soldiery, and 
fairy tales to the ears of their wonder- 
stricken countrymen at home. ‘The palaces, 
temples and architecture, the literature and 
philosophy, of the nations along the Ganges, 
astonished and captivated even Alexander. 

In the wake of these enlarged ideas fol- 
lowed more rational theories of the earth. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, ex- 
plained to the Macedonian sailors, bewil- 
dered and perplexed because their ships 
alternately sink and rise, now touching the 
ground and then of their own accord float- 
ing again, the cause of the tides on the 
coast of Arabia; and Pytheas of Marseilles, 
his contemporary, explains the same phe- 
nomena on the coast of Denmark. The 
latter determined the position of the North 
Pole by the aid of the constellation Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, and that of the 
Arctic Circle by observing that on one day 
of the year the sun does not set there. 


like 
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Pytheas of Marseilles also determined the 
latitude of his native city, and was the pio- 
neer of Arctic navigators, having under- 
taken a voyage to the far north partly for 
tne purpose of satisfying himself in regard 
to the figure and size of the earth. Dicae- 
archus of Sicily drew the first parallel of 
latitude from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Himalaya. 

Alexander’s conquests were assured by 
the founding of Alexandria, whose fame is 
founded on and made enduring by its mu- 
seum. Among the discoverers in geography 
who came forth from its walls none stands 
higher than Eratosthenes, 276-190 B. C 
He found the interval between the tropics to 
be eleven-eighty-thirds (44) of the circumfer- 
ence. He attempted the measurement of 
the earth by ascertaining the distance be- 
tween Alexandria and Syen@, the difference 
of latitude of which he had found to be 
one fifiieth of the earth’s circumference; he 
considered the articulation4and expansion 
of continents, the position of mountain 
chains, the action of clouds, the geological 
submersion of lands, the elevation of ancient 
sea beds, the opening of the Dardanelles 
and of the Strait of Gibraltar, the level of 
the sea, and the action of gravity. Nor 
were the poles, the axis, the equator, the 


arctic and antarctic circles, the equinoctial 


points, the solstices, the colures and the 
horizon, unknown terms. He drew seven 
parallels of latitude and as many meridians 
of longitude. He was succeeded by Hip- 
parchus, who located cities and countries 
according to both latitude and longitude 
ascertained from astronomical data. This 
may be designated as the very beginning of 
scientific geography. Henceforth mathemat- 
ical certainty replaced supposition; every 
point on the surface could be exactly lo- 
cated, and new discoveries could be intel- 
ligently joined to those previously made. 
About ‘this time Crates, of Mallus, made the 
first globe. 

And now the Roman steps upon the 
scene, but he comes not as a discoverer ; he 
has little originality and is not an investi- 
gator. He is a warrior, a legislator, and a 
conqueror; he renders intellect tributary to 
brute strength and valor, and hence what 
he contributes comes through those whom 
he has conquered. Yet as he invades and 
conquers the West to Great Britain and 
Spain, and the East to Parthia, and includes 
the northern barbarians along the Danube 
and the Rhine, and the nations along the 
north coast of Africa under one government, 


thus rendering the great sea in fact a Medi- \ 
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terranean, and facilitating intercourse, he 
makes it possible for his Greek servant 
Strabo, a cotemporary of Augustus Caesar, 
to present us with the first great geography 
of antiquity, in seventeen volumes, which 
we still possess. 

Beginning with Spain he describes in 
succession Gaul, Britain, Hibernia and 
Greece, Persia and the East. Many of 
these countries he had personally visited, 
and he consequently wrote of them as an 
eye-witness ; where he is unable to do so, 
he quotes his authorities. He gives dis- 
tances from one place to another, the dis- 
tance from the sea to which rivers are navi- 
gable, and the principal ports. After him 
comes Ptolemy, A. D. 138, as usual with 
the mathematical portion. He commences 
with the doctrine already assumed by Era- 
tosthenes, that the earth is globular, and 
fixed in space. His geography was com- 
prised in eight volumes, and he candidly 
confesses himself a disciple of Marinus of 
Tyre, whose great map of the world con- 
stituted one of the treasures of the Alexan- 
drian library. He always locates cities ac- 
cording to the length of the longest day, 
and uses the itineraries of the Roman armies, 
which had been accurately measured. Cicero 
and Seneca mention general and topograph- 
ical maps, which may be compared to our 
railway maps, and during the reign of 
Augustus, a survey of the whole Roman 
empire was carried out. A map of the 
world ‘was painted in a portico at Rome, 
and a map of Italy was to be seen in the 
temple of Tellus. The only Roman mapof 
the imperial epoch which has come down to 
us 1s now preserved in the Imperial library 
of Vienna. Its origin goes back to the third 
century, but the actual copy only to the 
thirteenth. It is composed of twelve folio 
sheets of parchment which originally formed 
one long strip. 

But Rome at last sunk into the arms of 
luxurious indulgence, and her mantle fell 
on the shoulders of the Mussulman. This 
was the age of geographical explorations 
and conquests by the Christian missionaries 
in Europe, Iceland and Greenland, if not 
even in Vinland, now the coast of Long 
Island Sound. The Acta Sanctorum be- 
came the geographies of the Middle Ages, 
and the preachers of the cross—Columba, 
Augustin, Winifred, and Boniface, disclosed 
and recorded the physical features of their 
respective fields of labor. They were real 
conquerors, for they not only subdued, but 
raised up and civilized. 


During the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
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the Arabs were indefatigably employed in 
the study of the sciences, and the Spanish 
Moors taught geography from globes in their 
common schools. One of these instruments, 
made of brass, and reported to have be- 
longed to Ptolemy, was preserved with almost 
religious reverence at Cairo, while Al Idrisi, 
about 1154 A. D., made one of silver for 
Roger Il. of Sicily. Already in 813, a 
degree was measured in the plain of Sinjar, 
in Mesopotamia. But cartography {fell 
back to a second childhood, the doctrine of 
the sphericity of the earth was placed under 
the ban of the Church, and people went 
back to the Homeric idea of a disk sur- 
rounded by the ocean. Jerusalem was 
placed in the centre, Paradise in the ex- 
treme east. The former, as well as other 
towns, was painted with towers, and the 
latter was rendered interesting by portraits 
of Adam and Eve, and being considered 
the highest place in the world, was always 
at the top of the map, and surrounded by a 
fence of thorns and flames. 

But religious zeal has aroused the Chris- 
tian to arm himself and contend with the 
Saracen for the possession of the Holy City. 
He fails in his attempts—the Crescent still 
waves above the holy sepulchre ; but he carries 
back with him trophies far different—intel- 
lectual and social conquests and acquisitions, 
a knowledge of the world, which reveals to 
him how much he Jacks, and he returns to 
his native land only to extend his conquests 
in the opposite direction. 

For in the meantime, Marco Polo has 
travelled by land from Italy to Japan, and 
has electrified the imagination of his 
countrymen with narratives of the splendor 
which he saw in the far East. ‘lhe Old 
World is subdued, no further conquests re- 
main to be made—it is known from Green- 
land on the west to Japan on the east, from 
the Baltic on the north to the Gulf of 
Guinea on the south, nay to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but a knowledge of the latter 
has been forgotten. The tullness of time 
has again come for an advance, and the 
navigator, armed with the Arab’s astrolabe 
and the mariner’s compass, boldly sets sail 
from Spain, and fearlessly, with well- 
grounded hope, crosses the unknown deep: 


Something ere the end, 
Some work of noble nute may yet be done. 
‘Tis not too late to seek a new world 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


The ‘‘old world’’ in its pristine vigor, 
now become the ‘‘ New World,’’ is revealed 
to the astonished gaze of the people of the 
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Old. Discovery follows discovery in rapid 
succession until the curtain is removed fiom 
the entire continent. One more advance, 
and it is done. Magellan, with five ships 
and 237 men, sails from Seville, August 10, 
1519. Sailing down the trough of the At- 
lantic, he lies becalmed for seventy days 
under the equator. ‘Then he loses sight of 
the North Star, but courageously holds on 
towards the ‘‘ pole antartike.’’ ‘The fires of 
St. Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare, play 
in the rigging of his ships, and he meets the 
giant Patagonians. One of his ships deserts, 
when his perseverance is rewarded at last by 
the discovery of a strait, which in honor of 
his ship he calls San Vittoria, but which 
other mariners soon changed to Magellan. 
November 28, 1520, after a year and a 
quarter of struggling, he enters the South 
Sea, or Pacific Ocean, shedding tears of joy 
when he recognizes its infinite expanse— 
tears of stern joy that it had pleased God to 
bring him at length where he might grapple 
with its unknown dangers. And now the 
great sailor having burst through the barrier 
of the South American continent steered for 
the northwest, attempting to regain the 
equator. 

For three months and twenty days, he 
never saw inhabited land. Compelled by 
famine, his companions strip off pieces of 
skin and leather from the rigging, soak and 
soften them in water, and so make wretched 
food; they eat the sweepings of the ship, 
drink putrid water, but resolutely go for- 
ward, though the men are dying daily. In 
the whole history of human undertakings 
there is nothing that exceeds this voyage of 
Magellan in heroic devotion to purpose; 
even that of Columbus pales before it. It 
was a display of superhuman courage, per- 
severance and resolution wo/ to be diverted 
from its purpose by any motive or suffering. 
Though the priestly authority affirmed that 
the earth should be a wide-spread plain 
bordered by the waters, yet he comforted 
himself when he considered that in the 
eclipses of the moon, the shadow cast by the 
earth is round; and as is the shadow, such in 
like manner is the substance. It was a stout 
heart—a heart of triple brass—which could 
thus against such authority in that age place 
unyielding faith in a shadow! Never were 
distinction and armorial bearing more mer- 
ited than was his globe belted with the 
words: ‘' Primus circumdedisti me,’’ ‘* Thou 
hast first surrounded or belted me.”’ 

Man has embraced the earth, but it yet 
remains to properly appreciate his discov- 
eries and find and expound the laws and the 
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constitution of what it contains, which was 
left for the sage Alexander von Humboldt, 
the Strabo of the nitfeteenth century, the 
Columbus of the Universe; who first, by his 
great travels in Europe, Asia and America, 
and secondly, by his discriminating, all- 
embracing mental application, rifled Nature, 
the physical universe, of her most precious 
secrets. To him we owe almost all we 
know of Physical Geography. 


plants and animals, isothermal lines, elec- 

trical phenomena and magnetic variations, 

are but as the smiles of his goddess, Nature, 

to charm and provoke him to still fresh 

advances. Of him it may literally be said: 
With nature’s self 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon the ocean’s mane, 

And played familiar with his hoary locks. 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 

And with the thunder talked as triend to friend ; 

And wove his garland of the lyhtning’s wing, 

In sportive twist, the lightning’s hery wing! 

‘Then turned, and with the grasshopper that sung 

His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 

Suns, moons and stars, and clouds his sisters were, 

Rocks, mountains, m.teors, seas and winds and storms, 

His brothers—ycunger brothers—whom he scarce 

As equals deemed.” 

A few reflections, and lamdone. West- 
ward 1s the course of progress: though Jacob 
returns to the east for his help meet for him, 
the great father of the chosen people mi- 
grates towards the west; though Nebuchad- 
nezzar carries them to Babylon, they finally 
return ; though Alexander lead his hordes to 
India, the army, as if conscious of the im- 
possibility of transferring culture toward the 
east, refuses to march, and Greek civilization 
continues its western career; though the 
Great Constantine transfers his capital east- 
ward to the Bosphorus, yet the Roman em- 
pire continues its domineering sway, not in 
‘Turkey where the Crescent waves triumph- 
antly, but in Western Europe and still 
farther Western America. 

What a scene this view presents to the 
ambitious American. For to him, in this 
natural course, belongs the civilizing and 
Christianizing of Asia and Africa. Not 
Western Europe, not Ireland, but Japan, 
and China, and farther India, lie in his 
track. His world-conquering activity must 
eventually take that direction, for the 
Opposite is against nature, and must finally 
end in disastrous failure. 

Secondly, physical discoveries precede 
intellectual movements. Roger Bacon, Co- 
lumbus, and Magellan freed the human mind 
from the fetters of superstition, and made 


The laws of 
the distribution of the precious metals, of 
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possible the great intellectual movements 
for religious and civil liberty in the six- 
teenth century. The course is ever through 
the physical, the material, to the intellectual 
and the spiritual. 


ee ee ae 
THE ART OF REMEMBERING. 


Hail, Memory, hail! In thy exhaustless mine, 
From age to age, unnumbered treasures shine, 


—Nogers 
‘THE primary and lower grammar grades 
| are the most effectually utilized in mak- 
ing the memory a valuable ‘‘ treasure-house 
of the mind,’’ in making it a skilled ‘‘ warder 
of the brain.’’ We do not refer, now, to 
the memorizing of definitions, of pages in 
the geography lesson as we know some chil- 
dren to be still learning it, of formule in 
mental arithmetic or anything of this kind, 
but rather of choice truths, rhythmically put. 

If teachers realized that, as Richter says, 
recollection is the only paradise from which 
we cannot be turned away, they would be 
more careful to store the mind, through the 
memory, with more selections from the 
Scriptures, the poets and essayists, so ar- 
ranged and associated as to make prompt 
recollection natural. 

The memorizing of beautiful, attractive 
gems Is a good thing; but the miscellaneous 
jumbling of them together ts of little value 
as compared with a possible grouping of 
them in such a manner as to emphasize 
some element in success, some virtue, some 
character essential. It is one thing to get 
a truth beautifully clothed in the mind, and 
it is quite another, and more important, to 
place it there in such a way as to make the 
recalling of it easy and probable. 

We all understand how involuntarily we 
recall things we have learned. It was Scott 
who said that he was reported to have a 
good memory; but the world little knew 
how much he would give for the power to 
recall what he wished to command, as 
readily as he recalled involuntarily the 
things of no value to himself or the world. 
The reach of art in teaching is to fill the 
mind with the things that will profit, com- 
fort, or inspire both the individual and the 
world he influences, and to have them so 
learned, and associated in the learning, that 
it will be more natural to recall the helpful 
resources of the mind than other things. 
This distinction the teacher, more than any 
other being, can make in the treatment of 
the child. 

It is pot enough to teach a gem; it needs 
to be definitely, accurately, firmly fixed in 
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the mind, with closely affiliated associations, 
so that when any one of these associate 
facts or incidents is recalled, it will inevi- 
tably recall the gem itself and the truth it 
teaches. To this end it is well to link the 
saying, as much as possible, with any pecu- 
liar circumstances attending its writing or 
utterance, its application to life, or the sur- 
roundings and companionships under which 
it is learned. 


<> 
HERMAN STRECKER. 


A VISIT TO AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS AND 
LEARNED COLLECIOR OF BUTTERFLIES. 
TOT long ago there passed through New 
York post office a package wrapped in 
brown canvas and covered with red seals 
and directions in a foreign language. The 
red seals bore the imperial arms of Russia, 
and the directions announced that the pack- 
age was from the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia, and that it was going to Herman 
Strecker, of Reading, Pa. It contained 
butte flies, of which the Duke is an enthsias- 
tic collector, and about which he has writ- 
ten a book, acopy of which, with his auto- 
graph in an angular, delicate hand, also 
found its way to Mr. Strecker. The butter- 
flies and book were a tribute from a royal 
personage to a man who works as a designer 
and stone-cutter in a marble yard duiing 
the day, but who is the greatest collector of 
and writer about butterflies on this conti- 
nent, and who is known to every collector 
in his line in the world. 

Last week an Lvening Sun reporter jour- 
neyed to Reading to visit Mr. Strecker and 
see the largest collection of butterflies in 
America. He found him in his studio on 
the upper floor of a marble-cutter’s shop, 
drawing a design for a monument. He is 
a man of about 50 years old, of medium 
build, with silvered beard, a face denoting 
perfect health and good nature, a pleasant 
voice and gentle eyes. He talks in a pleas- 
ant, off-hand manner, and will: converse 
hours with you about butterflies and never 
use a scientific term unless you too are a 
collector. He rather reluctantly promised 
to let his guest see his butterflies after work- 
ing hours in the evening, and then left his 
drawing board to go down and carve away 
at a unique monument in the marble yard. 
All about the place were specimens of his 
handiwork. One tombstone was in the 
form of a stump, with its roots entwining a 
rock and ferns springing about its base. 
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With the true instinct of a lover of nature, 
the sculptor has ornamented his monuments 
with examples of plant growth and the like 
rather than with the impossible lainbs and 
angels that certain marble-cutters give to 
the world as a means of adding terror to 
death and dissolution. 

While awaiting the hour set for the visit 
to the naturalist’s collection, the visitor 
wandered out to a beautiful cemetery near 
Reading. A large figure of Christ upon 
the cross was one of the most striking 
monuments there. ‘The look and attitude 
of the figure of the Redeemer expressed 
agony more completely than almost any de- 
sign of a similar sul ject extant. It was ap- 
parent that the sculptor possessed a remark- 
ably accurate knowledge of anatomy. ‘The 
design was made and the figure carved by 
this self-same modest Mr. Strecker. A large 
monument to the soldier dead in the same 
cemetery was his work, and a bas relief in 
marble of Poe’s Raven, which is owned by 
Joseph Drexel, in this city, is another evi- 
dence of his genius. 

The visitor’s guide consented to tell him 
about the modest sculptor and naturalist. 
Many years ago there came to Reading from 
Philadelphia a lad who attended school 
there two years, adding to the fund of 
learning that he had acquired in Philadel- 
phia. When he was still a mere boy he 
left school and went to work as a marble- 
cutter. That ‘finished his stucies under 
teachers, but not his acquirement of knowl- 
edge. One of his ancestors had been a 
sculptor, and from him he inherited his 
taste for art. On his mother’s side were 
three naturalists—Benjamin, Richard and 
Edward Kern. ‘There was a doleful similar- 
ity in their taking off, Benjamin having 
been slain by the Indians while a member 
of the Fremont expedition, Richard haviug 
perished while on the Gunnison expedition, 
and Edward meeting his death from ex- 
posure while with Perry’s party. From this 
strain of relationship the boy inherited his 
desire to be a naturalist. He lacked the 
time and the means, however, to humor his 
taste to the desired extent. He had to 
work at marble cutting ten hours a day. 
He devoted holidays to collecting insects, 
and his nights to mounting them and to 
study. He made a curious collection of 
tarantulas from all parts of the world where 
they flourish and bite, the largest being a 
great brown fellow from Costa Rica, and 
the most forbidding in appearance a big 
gray one from Texas. Gradually he drifted 
from bugs to butterflies and moths, and 
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for over forty years he has been studying 
them. 

There was something almost pathetic in 
the naturalist’s struggles to publish his first 
book. Of course it was about butterflies. 
A work on that subject is expensive, for it 
must be illustrated with colored plates. Mr. 
Strecker saved enough money to buy a lith- 
ographic stone, and then drew and engraved 
upon it the group of butterflies to appear on 
the first page of illustrations. He sent the 
stone to Philadelphia, and expended his last 
spare dollar in having 300 plates printed 
from it. Then the stone was returned, and 
he cleaned it and drew upon it another 
group of butterflies. By the time the work 
was completed, he had hoarded enough 
money to pay for the printing of 300 im- 
pressions from the stone. ‘Thus the stone 
travelled back and forth between Reading 
and Philadelphia until the plates were all 
finished. Then the text was printed and 
the book issued. The 300 copies were soon 
sold, but the demand for the work increased. 
Alas, the poor artist had destroyed his lith- 
ographic work necessary for the illustrations, 
and he could not meet the demand. The 
book is, of course, now out of print, and 
worth a fabulous sum. 

As the subject of butterflies grew upon 
the collector, he concluded to prepare a 
work on American butterflies and moths, 
giving lists of every work in which they 
are mentioned, a brief review of the author 
or collector, and other information invalu- 
able to a naturalist. It was necessary to 
consult every book written on the subject. 
The naturalist had his own library, but it 


did not contain all the desired books of | 


reference. He was compelled to visit the 
libraries of New York, leaving Reading after 
he had ceased work Saturday, and returning 
in time to resume his stone cutting Monday 
morning. He spent Sundays in his re- 
searches here, and most of Saturday and Sun- 
day nights travelling to and from the metro- 
polis. He found when he had exhausted his 
sources of information, that there were still 
two books to be consulted that were not in 
this country, and he had to employ agents 
abroad to search them for him. When 
their task had been concluded, Mr. Strecker 
published his work, which is one of the most 
exhaustive in its province ever issued. One 
paragraph in the portion that deals with the 
personnel of butterfly collectors, tells in 
terse form a story of devotion to science 
that happily finds no counterpart in Mr. 
Strecker’s case. It makes allusion to the 
collection of Dru Drury, a goldsmith of 








London, who made an extensive collection 
and then became so impoverished by reason 
of his expenditures on his work, that he had 
to part with his specimens. Mr. Strecker’s 
latter work proved profitable, and repaid 
him in a monetary sense for its prepara- 
tion. 

At 5:30 o’clock the visitor walked out to 
a fine brick house on Chestnut street, al- 
most at the base of one of the mountains of 
the blue range that flanks Reading, and 
waited for the coming of its master, the 
naturalist. A curious grotesque figure from 
China, carved from a great root and repre- 
senting a terribly impossible animal with 
other smaller and more horrible animals 
crawling over it, stands in the hall of the 
savant’s handsome residence. On the walls 
of the parlor is a wonderfully intricate draw- 
ing of a religious nature from Mr. Strecker’s 
pen and pencil, as fine in handling as the 
line-work on a bank note, and a painting 
made from one of his own sketches of a 
forest scene in Central America, where he 
went some years ago in search of specimens 
for his collection. 

Finally the butterfly man, as his neighbors 
call him, arrived and conducted his visitor 
to an upper story of his house, where his be- 
loved treasures are stored. It is a big room 
full of what looked like wardrobes, with 
cases of books on one side, and pigeon- 
holes full of letters, carefully classified, on 
another. ‘These letters are from men im all 
parts of the world, who are eminent in Mr. 
Strecker’s domain of research, and who in 
their line are greater than Daniel Webster 
was in his, among them being Prof. West- 
wood of the University of Oxford, Dr. 
Herman Burmeister (now in Buenos Ayres), 
Dr. Otto Standinger of Dresden, and Dr. 
Felder, Lord Mayor of Vienna, who has 
almost as many titles as butterfly specimens. 
A long, white table, with two gas-burners 
on it, extends the length of the room. The 
naturalist has done all his work in arranging 
his specimens and making his drawings as 
night, after the completion of his day’t 
work, and he still treasures the old burner 
by the light of which he made his litho- 
graphic drawings for his first book. When 
he had lighted his room, he sat down and 
asked: ‘* Well, what do you want to know?”’ 

‘*All about your collection,’’ answered the 
visitor. 

The Doctor of Philosophy, for at least one 
college has honored him with that title, 
looked surprised and said: ‘‘ What, tell you 
in one evening about a collection that I 
have been torty years in getting together!’ 
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As he spoke, he opened with loving care a 
box that had just arrived from New Zealand. 
It was full of butterflies, each done up in a 
paper folded in a three-cornered envelope. 
He took the specimens out and laid them in 
a jar half full of moist sand. After they 
have remained there long enough to become 
thoroughly pliable, he places them on a 
block with a groove in the middle for the 
accommodation of the bodies. The wings 
are spread and then fastened down beneath 
pieces of pasteboard. Thus they are left 
until they become rigid, and are then 
mounted in the drawers of the cabinet by 
thrusting long, slender pins through them. 
Other boxes full of butterflies had been put 
up for shipment to distant quarters of the 
earth, in exchange for specimens that had 
been received fromthem. These boxes had 
little glass windows in the top, to enable the 
Custom House officers to examine the con- 
tents without opening them. The skull of 


an ancient Peruvian, with a bit of black 
drapery over it, gave a weird effect to the 
surroundings, and in a room up stairs the 
buckskin garments once worn by the Indian 
chief Red Jacket hung over a model. 

‘*What is the most expensive butterfly in 
your collection ?’’ asked the visitor. 


The naturalist, who seemed to know 
where to find any one of his 70,000 treas- 
ures, drew forth a drawer in which rested a 
pinkish moth with tails to his hind wings 
that reached nearly across the large case. 
It came from Sierra Leone, Africa, is very 
rare, and the specimen on which the visitor 
gazed is the only example in the Western 
Hemisphere. It cost the collector $107. 
Others that cost $50 each are numerous. 

Then Mr. Strecker exhibited a drawer 
containing a long-winged, yellow butterfly 
from Equatorial Africa. ‘* There are,’’ he 
said, ‘‘only a dozen specimens in existence. 
I have three of them.’’ In the course of 
the conversation it developed that great col- 
lectors know the number of specimens of 
every important or rare butterfly, and can 
tell you where each is owned. Away up 
toward the North Pole there were found on 
the second Ross expedition some hardy 
butterflies, a dozen specimens of which were 
secured. Mr. Strecker knew in what col- 
lections these are. He was aware that the 
British Museum has two, Jules Lederer of 
Vienna one, and soon. When he read that 
Lederer’s collection was to be sold, he sent 
off post-haste to his agent in Europe, in- 
structing him to buy it. The purchase was 
made, and the beloved butterfly now rests 
in Mr. Strecker’s collection. 





HERMAN STRECKER, THE NATURALIST. 


’ 


“Yes, we find buttetflies everywhere,’ 
said the collector, ‘‘except perhaps at the 
Antarctic circle.’’ So saying he produced a 
case of delicate-looking, small white butter- 
flies, whose wings were flecked with pink 
spots. They had come from mountain 
regions, some from the Swiss and German 
Alps, others from the Himalayas, 15,000 
feet above sea level, and more from the 
Rocky Mountains. Some specimens had 
come from regions where the natives never 
capture butterflies. The only foreigners 
there are Jesuit missionaries, and collectors 
have had to depend upon them to gather the 
rare varieties, like those from ‘Tatsienlou. 
On the other hand, other specimens come 
from regions where the lower order of 
natives gather them with great assiduity, 
although not from any devotion to science. 
Mr. Strecker showed a big one, with a body 
as large as an ordinary jackknife, and great 
gray wings. It came from Australia, where 
the natives eat it. 

In a box devoted to insects was what 
looked like a withered beech leaf, but it 
wasn’t. It was a grasshopper. A case of 
rare butterflies contained apparently another 
fallen leaf. It was a dead leaf butterfly 
from China. When it flies its extended 
wings of grayish blue make it appear a very 
handsome butterfly, but the lower surface of 
its wings is a dull brown, and when it 
closes them and lights on a limb it cannot 
readily be distinguished from a brown leaf. 

‘*Here’s a very timely butterfly,’’ said 
the naturalist. It looked like black velvet 
with shining green bands. ‘The under side 
of the wings were a silvery white, and on 
each hind wing was a black marking form- 
ing a perfect ‘*88.’’ 

Then there was a buff-colored moth with 
the figure of an anchor stamped on its back, 
and another moth which successfully passes 
itself off for a bee among all but insects and 
keen-eyed naturalists. He seems so anxious 
to pose as a bee that, though a moth, he 
flies in the daytime. A near relative of this 
masquerader is a moth that has assumed the 
disguise of a humming bird. The collector 
showed one light-complexioned moth from 
China, that is necessarily very abstemious, 
because he has no mouth. He manages to 
live awhile without eating, but it is hardly 
to be supposed that he has as good a time as 
the big-bodied black moth with a long bill 
which is curved up like a watch spring. 
When this moth reaches a flower to his taste 
he darts the long bill down in the depths of 
the blossom and sucks the nectar. 

As a rule the male members of the moth 
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and butterfly family put on all the style. | overlapping each other, and that the wings 


This was observable in Mr. Strecker’s col- 
lection, where the males were gorgeous in 
color and the females very plainly attired. 
The most meek and homely of all the 
females was a Mrs. Oiketicus. The male 
looks like a well-to-do fly, but the female is 
not a fly. She has no wings and no legs. 
She never goes out of the sack-like structure 
in which she was born. She 
food or sees the light, and the chances for 
domestic disturbance in their family are 
lowered by the fact that she and her partner 
never see each other. 

The butterfly man handled one case with 
extra care. In it were specimens of a very 
ordinary looking species called Lyczna 
Xerxes, and hailing from California. The 
breed is now extinct. There was once a 
family of butterflies in Huntingdonshire, 
England, fire-colored fellows, but they too 
had their day and have been extinct since 
1840. Of course Mr. Strecker has speci- 
mens of them. The loss of two 
butterflies has been more than amply made 
up by the discoveries that men like Mr. 
Strecker are continually making of new ones. 
Sometimes two naturalists will discover a 
new specimen at about the time. 
Each will give it some unpronounceable 
name, and upon finding that they are rivals 
for priority of discovery, the collectors will 
devote as much correspondence to settling the 
dispute, as it would take to arrange a treaty 
of peace between nations. Sometimes a 
new variety is named after a person, but 
the plan does not admit of such fearful and 
wonderful orthographic combinations as the 
collector loves, and it is not popular. Mr. 
Strecker has named several new discoveries, 
but only one of them after a man, who was 
T. M. Glover of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

‘*Now, I suppose you would like to see 
some of the pretty fellows,’’ said the natural- 
ist, with the kindly but almost pitying tone 
that an expert employs in humoring a 
novice. He drew forth a case full of the 
most gorgeous specimens that nature ever 
turned out. ‘There were some from Brazil 
which look like changeable silk. Held in 
one light they were green, and in another a 
brilliant blue. Another case contained the 
beautiful silver butterflies from Central 
Chili, and another brown velvet ones from 
Ashantee. The golden Croesus from Hal- 
meheira made a fine showing. 

‘*T suppose you know,”’ said the natural 
historian, ‘‘that the color of a butterfly’s 
wings is made by a series of minute scales 
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proper are colorless as glass. And, by the 
way, did you ever see a butterfly’s wings 
grow? I have watched them emerge from 
the chrysalis. -Their wings are little affairs, 
all out of proportion to their bodies; but 
they have every marking that is to appear 
on the enlarged wing. Suddenly those 
little wings begin to grow, and you can see 
them expand.”’ 

Mr. Strecker next exhibited his largest 
specimen, an owl moth from Brazil, which 
measures a foot across its wings, and then, 
moving more rapidly among his treasures, 
for it was growing late, he showed a speci- 
men which is half one sex and half another, 
aud still another variety which sport the 
needless luxury of an extra wing. 

It sometimes happens that one of the 
same brood of butterflies will differ from all 
the rest. Among the odd specimens in the 
collection is a swallow-tail butterfly whose 
right wings and the right side of the body 
was yellow, the color of the male; and the 
left half of the body and left wings black, 
the color of the female. It is when the 
male of one species that may be a deep blue 
falls in love with the female of another that 
may be copper-colored, that some butterflies 
of startling and often beautiful colors are 
born. ‘The underside of the wings of the 
common painted lady butterfly are some- 
times, white. Mr. Strecker knows of but 
five specimens, and he told how he got one 
of them. He lighted on a foreign book in 
Philadelphia containing a plate of the 
variety, and was made despondent with the 
reflection that some one had succeeded in 
getting the treasure and that he was out in 
the cold. He walked over to the house of 
a friend-who is a collector, and who re- 
marked that some one had caught near the 
city a pale butterfly. Mr. Strecker saw it 
and was deeply agitated. It was one of the 
rare species of pale painted lady butterflies, 
exactly like that foreign one whose picture 
he had seen. Of course he got it and went 
home happy. 

‘*Do we have any butterflies in winter?’’ 
asked the visitor. 

Ihe naturalist smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes— 
under logs and stones. Sometimes a hardy 
fellow, ambitious to live, crawls under some 
object and hibernates. He comes out in 
the spring, makes a desperate effort to be 
gay, but soon flutters to the ground and 
ales. 

The harvest moon, hanging over Never- 
sink mountain in front of the naturalist’s 
house, the lights in the valley and to the 
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right, leading in double file down to the 
city, made a pretty picture as Mr. Strecker 
stepped to the door to bid his visitor good- 
bye. It had beena great visit. It is prob- 
able that his collection, which has no 
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| superior in the world, will, when he is done 
with his beloved labors, go into the posses- 
sion of the Government, but there is hardly 
money enough in the nation to purchase it 
till he gets through with it.—Wew York Sun. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 


URING the past month the annual Insti- 
| tutes have been held in many counties, 
and it has been our good fortune to be pres- 
ent at a dozen or more of them in different 
parts of the State. Those visited were held 
in the counties of Franklin, Carbon, Cum- 
berland, Juniata, Clinton, Northumberland, 
Union, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Bradford, 
Centre, Lycoming, and York, and a live local 
Institute held by Supt. Keck at Topton, in 
Berks county. Everywhere the attendance 
has been very large, the enrollment of 
teachers including almost everybody em- 
ployed in the schools, and the large number 
of Directors and citizens present, in respect- 
ful and indeed earnest attention upon the 
proceedings, greater than ever before. 

Among points we have been urging be- 
fore these audiences has been the imperative 
need of more thorough and general exam- 
ination of applicants for certificates as 


* teachers—such as shall pass beyond the 


text-book into literature, history, and the life 
and thought of the toiling, thinking world 
—there being danger always of prominence 
to mere text-book culture over against that 
broader acquaintance with the elements of 
history, science, and the world’s best thought, 
which is of vastly greater importance. 


THE next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at San 
Francisco, California, July 17th to 2oth, 
both inclusive. The railroad rate granted 
by the Southern Pa ‘ific railroad company is 
one-half fare, that is, a round-trip ticket will 


_ be sold for the single fare (one way) which 


may be ruling at the time, with desirable 
stop over privileges. This will afford a 
favorable opportunity to vfit the Pacific 
coast at moderate expense. Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, Principal of Millersville State Normal 


School, has been requested, as Director for 
this State, to take charge of the transporta- 
tion for Pennsylvania. 


A CORRESPONDENT is of opinion that 
school books cost too much, both from the 
prices of the books themselves and from lack 
of uniformity throughout the State. Prices 
may be too great, but competition will pre- 
vent these from growing exorbitant, and 
must at the same time insure better text 
books than would be furnished by the State. 
Indeed, the policy of having the State un- 
dertake the publication of text-books is, we 
| think, altogether a mistake, and must al- 
| ways result in disappointment and failure. 

As to State uniformity of text-books, that 
also is ill-advised. District uniformity is 
essential, county uniformity may be desira- 
ble, but State uniformity is always a blunder. 
He suggests that the books be made by the 
principals and professors of our Normal 
Schools, printed and bound by the State, 
| and furnished free or at cost to the districts, 
thus ‘‘ probably reducing the cost more than 
one-half.’”” The experiment involves too 
great risk for the gain that is promised. 





| WomeEN, as Public School Directors, are 
becoming quite popular in Chester county, 
and Superintendent Walton is of the opin- 
| ion that the number should be increased be- 
| cause of their efficiency and untiring atten- 
tion to their duties. To all of which Zhe 
| Journal gives a most cordial response. So 
many women being teachers, why should 
| not the best and strongest women in the 
| community be largely represented in the 
| school-boards? 
| Avr arecent meeting of the School Board 
| of Whitemarsh district, Montgomery county, 
a resolution was adopted regretting the vol- 
! untary retirement of Mr. Levi Streeper, 
| whose time of service in the capacity of 
| School Director extends back for a third of 
acentury. Advancing age and failing health 
have in a measure unfitted him for the active 
duties it has been, in times past, his pleas- 
ure to perform, reminding us that Time’s 
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relentless finger, sooner or later, marks each 
one for his own. While Mr. Streeper’s 
bodily health is not so good as it once was, 
his mind is as clear and penetrating as ever, 
and it is a rare pleasure to listen to this 
white-haired gentleman converse in such 
pleasant and entertaining manner upon 
almost every topic of interest connected 
with the schools or with any measure of 
importance enacted into law, in Pennsylvania 
or elsewhere, for the good of the common 
school system. Well may this School Board 
regret the loss of its venerable Secretary. 

Having enjoyed the advantages of college 
training, possessing much more than average 
intelligence, affable and courteous, but firm 
in what he believed to be right, with a sensi- 
tive regard for the feelings of others, he was 
eminently fitted for the position in which he 
has so long rendered valuable service. It is 
a matter for general regret in any commu- 
nity when advancing age disqualifies such 
men from serving longer as School Direc- 
tors. ‘Too many men in such position re- 
gard the place a sinecure, and act accord- 
ingly. As the office is unremunerative, they 
have little incentive to active interest unless 
possessing the nobler faculties of mind that 
raise one above the sordid question—whether 
an hour spent in the interest of the little 
ones of the neighborhood will pay as well in 
a financial sense as so much time spent in 
the workshop or on the farm. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that as we 
advance in our educational work the people 
of every school district will select—if they 
can find them—just such men as the people 
of Whitemarsh elected continuously through 
a period of more than thirty years in the 
person of Levi Streeper. 


THE vast importance of the educational 
question in the Southern States is more and 
more recognized. In what way can the 
National government best aid the States un- 
til they shall be able to help themselves? The 
Delaware County American says: 

The Blair educational bill ought to be one of 
the first measures to pass the coming Congress. 
The Republicans have regularly voted for it, 
and some of the Southern Democrats are pub- 
licly pledged to its passage. Indeed, the best 
sentiment of the South demands the measure, 
and only the Bourbonism which opposes all ed- 
ucation resists the passage of the bill. A recent 
report of education shows that in Virginia there 
are 1,000 districts destitute of school-houses, 
and in North Carolina 1,500 more. Now that 
capital and energy are developing the resources 
of the South, it is high time that popular ed- 
ucation should receive attention and be made 
to keep pace with commmercial progress. 
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THE Philadelphia Press of December 7th 
has the following paragraph in reference to 
the Orphan Schools: ‘‘ Senator Greer, the 
new Inspector of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
has just made his first official visit to the 
schools in the eastern part of the State. 
With but a few exceptions he found them in 
a most satisfaetory conditlon. The food, 
clothing and general comfort of the orphans 
in each school he found almost entirely sat- 
factory. He was surprised to find the edu- 
cational advantages equal, and in several in- 
stances superior, to those in public schools 
in towns of 10,000 population. That the 
orphans receive practical instruction is shown 
by the fact that within a few yearsten boys, 
arrived at the age of 16, left the Orphan 
School in Philadelphia and received clerical 
positions in the Philadelphia office of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad.’’ 





>. —- -- 


ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION. 


N looking through the last volume of Re- 

ports, to collate in a general way the 
evidence presented of progress in school 
affairs—say, for instance, in the introduc- 
tion of modern school furniture, illustrative 
apparatus, and books of reference—we find, 
taking in the entire field, that the improve- 
ment in this respect is not fully shown in 
comparison with those schools in which 
little has been done. This results from 
the fact that the reports give only the pro- 
gress of the last year or more, making no 
mention of former years. So that the gen- 
eral result is apparently more discouraging 
than the situation really warrants. ‘Taking 
the last in conjunction with former reports 
for a decade or a score of years, the aggre- 
gate results are vastly more hopeful and in- 
spiring than a casual perusal of the last vol- 
ume would seem to indicate. 

Looking at the schools throughout the 
Commonwealth as they stand to-day and 
comparing their condition with what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, it will be seen 
at a glance that, with all the discourage- 
ments in the way, immense-and most grati- 
fying progress has been made in the partic- 
ulars mentioned. We can take heart and 
gather up our energies for still greater pro- 
gress in the future, although it must, from 
the necessity of the case, be unequal and 
irregular in its nature. Equal results do not 
follow from unegual conditions. The work 
yet to be done, in connection with the dif- 
ficulty of doing it, owing to the multitudi- 
nous agencies that must be stimulated to 
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action, is enough to dampen the ardor and 
chill the enthusiasm of the most sanguine 
optimist. Our schools, however, have not 
been built up by spasmodic or sensational 
effort, but by steadfast persistence that re- 
sults from a conscientious sense of duty; a 
strong, intelligent, unflagging energy that 
does the right thing, and the best thing to 
be done at the time, and leaves results to a 
Higher Power who gives both the harvest 
and the seed-time. Commodious school 
houses adapted to the health and comfort of 
the pupils and provided with all necessary 
appliances of the teaching art, are a self- 
evident necessity; and it is difficult to com- 
prehend why it should not be so understood 
by all school officers, whose duty it is to make 
provision for them, and to do so at once 
without any unprofitable and wearisome de- 
lay. Every reasonable and proper effort 
should continue to be made to induce affirm- 
ative action on this subject in every school 
district in the State that is yet lagging in 
the rear. But at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that above all physical 
agencies and mechanical appliances stands 
the living Teacher without whom they are 
of little account; and, under all circum- 
stances, the first and paramount duty and 
unquestionable policy is to secure the best 
teaching talent that can be pressed into the 
service. Without the teacher, apparatus is 
useless and the school is worthless. 

In pointed illustration of this fact it is not 
too much to say that a really competent, 
and accomplished, wide-awake, and enthu- 
siastic teacher, full of resources and with 
his or her heart in the cause, can do better 
work with his pupils ranged before him on 
a curb-stone, in a fence-corner, or under a 
shade-tree, with only a piece of chalk and a 
shingle for apparatus, than a score of com- 
mon-place mechanical teachers with palace 
furniture and the costliest apparatus that can 
be crowded into the school-room. And this, 
because the teacher’s work is impress of 
mind upon mind, awakening thought, kin- 
dling interest and inspiring mental effort, 
without which there can be no educational 
progress. The costliest apparatus in the 
hands of a wooden teacher is worth little 
more for educational purposes than so much 
useless lumber. 

So by all means, procure the best and 
most appropriate apparatus that the district 
treasury can afford, but follow it up in all 
cases by putting it in charge of teachers who 
know how to use it, and will’make it a help 
and a blessing to the children under their 
charge; otherwise it will be a failure. 
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DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE organization, in each county of the 

State, of a School Directors’ Associa- 
tion, would be productive of good results in 
unifying the work of education in the 
county, in stimulating backward districts, in 
educating Directors themselves to a better 
appreciation of the responsibilities they have 
assumed, both towards the children now in 
the schools and those of a coming genera- 
tion. Closer supervision will be insured to 
the schools; better school houses will be 
built ; more spacious school grounds will be 
provided, better fenced and shaded, in all 
ways more attractive and better cared for. 
School sentiment will be strengthened from 
year to year, which must result in constant 
improvement to the schools, because of an 
ideal steadily advancing. 

The following paper on the organization 
of the Association was read before the Dis- 
trict Association of Schuylkill county, at the 
meeting held at Pottsville in October last, by 
E. C. Wagner, Esq., a progressive school 
man and a member of the Board of Girard- 
ville borough : 


At the recent election for County Superinten- 
dent there were 373 votes cast for the different 
candidates ; a considerable number of Directors 
were absent from this meeting, say about fifty. 
If to these we add the Directors from the Inde- 
pendent Districts of Ashland, Shenandoah, 
Mahonoy City, Tamaqua, and Pottsville, say 
seventy-five more, we have as the total number 
of Directors in the county, 498. A body com- 
posed of so many members in attendance 
at our meetings would be rather unwieldly and 
in many respects undesirable. I would there- 
fore suggest that each Board elect two represen- 
tatives (one of whom shall be the Secretary) 
to this body, these to be paid two dollars per 
day and mileage for each day in attendance at 
the meetings of the Association. By*this plan 
the membership of this body would number 
about 150, as by the report of the Department 
of Public Instruction I find there are 75 school 
districts in this county. If this plan were adopted 
efforts would have to be made for the passage 
of a law allowing eompensation and mileage 
above mentioned. 

The representatives above provided for should 
meet in the fall or winter, at a time and place to 
be fixed by the Association, and proceed to 
elect a president, two vice presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of 
seven or nine, the officers to serve for one year 
each and the members of the executive com- 
mittee to serve for one, two, and three years 
each, a certain number to be elected yearly ex- 
cept at the first election; the duties of these 
officers to be the same as those of similar of- 
ficers in other organizations. The executive 
committee to have charge of arranging for the 
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regular and special meetings of the Association, 
to assign topics for d scussion, arrange for the 
assignment and the preparation of matters of 
interest to the public school system, and to per- 
form such other duties as may be required of 
them by the Association. I would also suggest 
that the County Superintendent be made an ex- 
officto member of the executive committee. 

To provide funds for the payment of expense 
incurred in connection with the meetings of the 
Association, I would suggest that each Board be 
requested to contribute one cent for each pupil 
in attendance at theirrespective schools. This 
would be a trifle to the different districts, but 
would furnish money to pay for printing and 
other incidental expenses necessarily incurred 
in an organization of this kind whose member- 
ship is scattered over so wide a territory. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the meeting of 
the Association on “ Directors’ Day’’ during the 
session of the County Institute, at which all the 
Directors of the county should be invited to at- 
tend. The matter of arranging for rules, regu- 
lations and by-laws to govern the Association is 
one which should be referred to a special com- 
mittee of this body, said committee to report at 
a special meeting. 


——— 


THE EVENING LECTURES. 


stitutes this season we have been struck 
with what seems to us an undue amount of 
mere amusement thrown into the evening 
lectures. Indeed, we think a tendency to 
make the evening portion of the programme 
simply an enteftainment is becoming more 
marked each year. The obvious purpose in 
the choice of lecturers is to make the pro- 
gramme attractive—to fill the hall—in plain 
words, to pander to the taste of the general 
public, to whom the Superintendent must 
look for a portion of the means of defraying 
the expenses of his Institute. Another con 
sideration which probably has some weight 
in deciding this matter is that the téachers 
themselves, if they have properly attended 
to the solid instruction given during the 
day, are fairly entitled to more or less of 
amusement in the evening, these exercises 
not being looked upon as properly forming 
a part of the Institute work. Still another 
consideration which, we fear, has often quite 
as much weight as both of the precediug to- 
gether, is one of cost. A man whose sole 
stock in trade is a lively imagination and a 
glib tongue, will give his services for a much 
lower price than one who has spent years in 
becoming familiar with his subject, be it 
literature, history or science, and who has 
earned a reputation through his happy treat- 
ment of it. 
There is, no doubt, a certain weight at- 
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tached to all of these reasons. The Insti- 
tute has grown into shape, by a species of 
development, under adverse circumstances, 
and it would be strange indeed if it were not 
still imperfect in many respects, showing 
traces of the hostility which it has encoun- 
tered. But we ask our Superintendents and 
Teachers to consider thoughtfully whether 
the time has not come for such changes in 
this direction as must result in placing it 
upon a higher plane. We speak now with 
special reference to the lectures given in 
connection with it, and which, whether or 
not they are to be considered an essential 
part of it, are at any rate under its immedi- 
ate auspices. The popular lecture has be- 
come one of the institutions of the day, and 
its character and quality is, as is the case 
with other commodities, determined by the 
demand of the public. We have no quarrel 
here with the public taste. If the public is 
delighted to listen to an account of travel 
which never took place, and which is given 
solely as a setting for imaginary scenes and 
incidents of a ludicrous character, or if it is 
entertained by a pseudo-historical sketch 
which makes a hero of some obscure man 
whose only claim to immortality lies buried 
in a biographical dictionary, the public is 
its own judge inthis matter. But to give 
lectures of this stamp at an Institute, when 
we consider how great is the range of sub- 
jects that may be made both entertaining 
and instructive, seems to us to present the 
same sort of incongruity as gambling at a 
church fair. 

One thing which our teachers should be 
taught and which the pupils under them 
should be made to feel, is that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is not necessarily a task, 
but that, on the contrary, it may be madea 
pleasure. The model teacher is stored with 
a variety of information on all sorts of sub- 
jects, which he takes pleasure in imparting, 
often incidentally, to his pupils. There 
can be found no better school for training 
him by example for this work than these 
very Institute lectures? Present to him a 
man who can take up a topic of history or 
of science, and present. it in a manner at 
once attractive and instructive, and you not 
only add so much to his own stock of knowl- 
edge and perhaps direct his reading into a 
new and interesting channels, but you also 
give him indirectly an increase of power for 
the performance of his most effective work. 

It may not be possible to realize in prac- 
tice the ideal Institute ; it may not be easy to 
secure at once even a very near approach to 
such ideal ; the Superintendent may not be 
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able to secure for his lectures just the talent 
he would desire to have, but must take such 
material as he can get; still the existence of 
an ideal, of a point of perfection at which 
he aims, should be apparent. His purpose 
should be to make the evening portion of 
his programme instructive as well as enter- 
taining, and to reject what is simply amusing. 


_ o> ——_——_—— 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


COMMISSION APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR 
BEAVER. 


a important step has been taken by the 
fA State Legislature and the Governor of 
the Commonwealth in the matter of indus- 
trial education. At the last session of the 
State Legislature the following concurrent 
resolution was adopted, and approved May 
19, 1887: 

Resolved, That the Governor is hereby au- 
thorized and requested to appoint a commission 
consisting of not more than five persons, citizens 
of this Commonwealth, to make inquiry and 
report to the Legislature at its next session, by 
bill or otherwise, respecting the subject of indus- 
trial education, including an examination of the 
extent to which it is already carried on in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, the best means of pro- 
moting and maintaining it in its several grades, 
whether by State or local action alone, or by 
both combined ; how far it is possible or desira- 
ble to incorporate it into the existing system of 
public instruction, the best method of training 
teachers for such schools or departments, and 
what changes, if any, are required in the exist- 
ing system of Normal Schools to enable them 
to provide such training or to meet more fully 
the needs of the system of public instruction as 
now organized in this State, with such other in- 
quiries as the commission may itself institute or 
be requested by the Governor to undertake. 
The members of the commission shall serve 
without compensation, except for necessary ex- 
penses and clerk hire actually incurred, and 
approved by the Governor. 

In accordance with this resolution, the 
following-named gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by Governor Beaver to serve upon 
the said Commission : George W. Atherton, 
LL.D., President of the State College, Cen- 
tre county; A. H. Fetterolf, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Girard College, Philadelphia; Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Principal State 
Normal School, Kutztown, Berks county ; 
George J. Luckey, City Superintendent of 
Pittsburgh ; and Col. Theodore W, Bean, 
Norristown, Montgomery county. 

The scope of the resolution is wide, and 
the Commissioners are men of eminent abil- 
ity, three of them having for a number of 
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years been engaged in the direction of edu- 
cational work in which this problem has been 
more or less involved. A meeting of the 
Commission was held at Harrisburg, De- 
cember oth. Dr. Atherton was chosen 
president, and Mr. Sam’! A. Boyle, of Phila- 
delphia, clerk. The following inquiries to 
be instituted by the commission, regarding 
industrial education—reports to be presented 
at the meeting appointed for the current 
month (January) in Philadelphia—were re- 
ferred to the several members: 

1. To what extent in its several grades 
and by what methods carried on outside of 
Pennsylvania? Referred to Dr. Atherton. 

2. To what extent and by what methods 
now carried on in the several grades of 
public schools of Pennsylvania, and the 
practicability of introducing or extending it 
in such schools—city and rural? Referred 
to Superintendent Luckey. 

3. To what extent in its several grades 
and by what methods now carried on in pri- 
vate institutions in Pennsylvania, with the 
relation of such work to other forms of edu- 
cation, to public charities, reformatories, to 
industrial development and to the general 
interest of society. The best method of en- 
larging and extending such work, having in 
view also the question of its more or less 
direct connection with public systems or 
agencies? Referred to Dr. Fetterolf. 

4. The best means and methods of estab- 
lishing and maintaining in its several grades ; 
whether by State action or by local action, 
or by both combined. How far it can be 
incorporated into the present public school 
system in Pennsylvania; what, if any, 
changes of law are necessary or desirable, 
to that end? Referred to Colonel Bean. 

5. Best methods of training suitable 
teachers. Changes (if any) required for 
this purpose in the present system of Normal 
schools. Changes (if any) required to en- 
able the Normal schools to meet more fully 
the needs of the present public school 
system? Referred to Dr. Schaeffer. 

6. As to each of the foregoing topics: 
How far the educational element should be 
incorporated into such training, as distin- 
guished from its strictly trade, apprentice, 
or technical element. 

The New York correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, in a recént letter, writes as 
follows of the new departure in the line of 
industrial training in that city : 

The determination of the Board of Education 
to introduce industrial training into the public 
schools after the 1st of January is the occasion 
of no little criticism on the part of that class of 
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political economists who think everything in our 

social and industrial system should be left to 
private enterprise and private benevolence. 
One of these philosophers asked a member of 
the Board this morning ‘‘why the taxpayers 
should be called upon, for instance, to teach 
girls the use of the sewing machine and the art of 
cookery, when they could be just as well, if not 
better, taught at home.” The response was as 
conclusive as it was sadly true. ‘“ Very dear 
sir,” said he, “there are now few or no homes 
in New York that deserve the name—certainly 
none where these poor girls or boys can betaught 
anything that is worth teaching. Were it other- 
wise your objection would be well taken. As 
it is now, can the taxpayers’ money be put to a 
better use, so long as we have public schools, 
than to teach them how to maintain themselves 
by some honest industry and thus keep them 
out of the almshouses and prisons and reform- 
atories, the cost of which will have to be borne 
by the public, anyhow? I repeat, there are few 
or no homes in New York where the children 
of the poorer classes can be taught anything 
that is useful; and unless the public schools sup- 
ply the deficit you will not have to wait until the 
next generation to witness what must be its de- 
plorable results. Even as a matter of economy 
we have determined to try the experiment.” 

The political economist said he ‘could not 
understand why there are no homes in New 
York, as well as in other cities; but, even were 
the statement entirely accurate, he thought that 
to learn girls how to cook and sew and boys 
how to handle the jack-plane would only be 
making bad worse. Parents would then have 
the responsibility of looking after their offspring 
transferred to the State, and finally the cost of 
the whole thing would come down on the tax- 
payers, and New York wouid thus be made the 
dearest city in the world to live and do business 
in.” It was impossible to make him see the 
other side of the question ; that is, the necessity 
for new prisons and almshouses if the rising 
generation are thus to be uncared for or be per- 
mitted to grow up in ignorance, which is the 
parent of vice. He could not see the length of 
his nose beyond that sovereign panacea for 
every economic evil under the sun, “ private en- 
terprise.”’ 

The Superintendent of the schools, Mr. Jas- 
per, in speaking of the subject this afternoon, 
said: ‘‘ There has been a great deal of misun- 
derstanding about the proposed innovation, and 
I wish the matter could be made plain. Weare 
not going to crowd the scholars in the public 
schools with any more work than they are doing 
now. Neither are we introducing a lot of trade 
schools which will turn out skilled labor. It is 
the philosophy of the trades which we will at- 
tempt to teach. We will give the scholars prac- 
tical instruction in the elementary principles of 
the different trades. This will necessitate a 
workshop for the boys and one for the girls. In 
fact, the proposed system of manual training is 
an elaboration of the principles which have 
proved so successful in the Kindergarten system 
of instruction,” 
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TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


HERE is something pathetic as well 

as significant in the reply of the 
young teacher to the inquiry, ‘‘ What are 
the chief hindrances to successful work in 
your school?’’ ‘I feel the need,’’ she 
said, ‘‘of a broader knowledge than I have 
—such as is not found in school-books.’’ 
There was the modest humility of the true 
teaching spirit. Having intruded within 
the charmed circle of a high vocation, the 
scope of whose responsibilities she had not 
realized until their weight was laid upon her 
shoulders, she discovered to her surprise that 
there is much more in the art of teach- 
ing than is to be found on the pages 
of the text-books in the hands of her pupils, 
and she had sufficient insight and sensibility 
to realize that the short-comings were her 
own, and that the proper performance of 
her professional duties required a broader 
scholarship than she possessed and a wider 
range of mental vision than her limited 
horizon permitted. She discovered that 
school-books furnish only the text or 
starting point for the teacher’s expositions, 
and that she needed for her pupils better 
sources of mental illumination than the 
Gradgrind materialism that so often forms 
the neighborhood staple of conversational 
intercourse; and she honestly confessed the 
want so keenly felt: 

This discovery of one’s own deficiencies, 
and their frank acknowledgment, when 
from an earnest soul, forms the best possi- 
ble groundwork for the larger acquisition of 
knowledge that the duties of the teacher 
call for, and that extended range of gen- 
eral information without which no teacher 
can be fully successful. Ideas are the food 
of the mind, and aside from the technical 
scholarship that is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the teacher’s work, the world 
of ideas can only be reached through the 
treasure-house of books, in which the 
knowledge and ideas, opinions and dis- 
coveries of past ages and of current times 
have been embalmed and preserved for 
transmission to the thirsting minds of suc- 
cessive generations. Reading makes the 
full mind, whilst writing and teaching in- 
sure accuracy and certainty of information ; 
but as few teachers, especially in the rural 
districts, can afford to become the individual 
owners of books with which they desire and 
ought to become familiar, codperation be- 
comes indispensable and the necessity for 
the formation of teachers’ libraries in every 
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school district, by the joint efforts of teach- 
ers and friends of the cause, seems impera- 
tive if the schools are to become what they 
ought to be. 

It is very gratifying and one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times to learn from the 
reports of the Superintendents that so many 
teachers’ libraries have been formed, but 
there are still very many districts in which 
these libraries have as yet no existence. 
When formed it is not sufficient that they 
contain a few books on education and the 
art of teaching alone. This will do fora 
beginning, but the selection should reach 
out with a liberal hand into the wide do- 
main of general literature, embracing all 
ages and all subjects that can inspire in- 
tellectual craving and slake mental thirst. 
In leading the teacher and his or her open- 
eyed pupils from the little known to the 
vast unknown, there is no knowledge too 
high, no science too profound, no informa- 
tion too comprehensive, for the teacher’s 
school-room use. The more his own mind 
is enlightened, the more readily and cer- 
tainly can he interest and enlighten the 
minds of his pupils. Teachers who read 
and think and study are the only ones who 
are entitled to patronage or fit for the public 
service. 

The individual to whom we have referred 
demonstrates anew the wisdom and benefi- 
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cence of the Normal School law in making 
special provision, so sneeringly condemned 
by hostile critics, for the admission of com- 
mon school teachers for limited terms to 
the privileges of these schools, instead of 
confining them to those only who would 
pursue a continuous four-year term. Who 
would profit more or seek more eagerly the 
benefits of the Normal School instruction 
than those who, with limited opportunities, 
have taken charge of common schools only 
to discover how defective are their own 
qualifications, and how much they have yet 
to learn to become fitted for their sacred 
and momentous duties. Who, of all stu- 
dents in those schools, would be more de- 
voted to their work, or study with more in- 
telligent directness of purpose, than this 
class of persons who come into the Normal 
Schools direct from the difficulties and per- 
plexities of the teacher’s platform? And 
who would return to their professional 
labors with more of zeal and enthusiasm 
than they? 

Therefore, not only hurry up teachers’ 
libraries and stimulate the helpful influence 
of Teachers’ Institutes, but open wide the 
doors and push on the frofessional work of 
the State Normal Schools, the specific work 
for which they were established, and the 
demand for which becomes more and more 
importunate year by year. 


+> +. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE ADOPTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


INJUNCTION MADE PERMANENT — TEACHERS 
ABSENT AND NOT NOTIFIED. 


‘HE matter of adoption or change of text- 
books has been agitating the Washington 
District, Dauphin county. The law requires 
that the teachers shall be present, or requested 
to be present, at the meeting of the Board at 
which text-books are adopted for the district. 
An injunction was allowed by the lower Court 
to restrain the Board from making the change 
ordered. The case is one of general interest, 
and the provision of the law is plain. The fol- 
lowing is the text of Judge Simonton’s recent 
decision : 

Meader and others vs. School Directors of 
Washington Txwnship, Dauphin County, Pa, 
The provision of Sec. 25 of the act of May 8, 

1854 (P. L. 623), that the school books to be 

used in the district shall be selected and de- 

cided upon at ‘‘a meeting of the directors or 
controllers of each district,’’ is mandatory, and 
the directors or controllers will be restrained 
by injunction from carrying into eftect a change 








of school books decided upon by them at a 
meeting, at which the teachers were not re- 
quested to be, and were not present. 

Motion to continue preliminary injunction. 
107 Dauphin County Common Pleas in Equity. 

3y the Court : 

The substance of the complaint in this case is 
that the school directors, defendants, at a meet- 
ing held October 8th, 1887, ‘ before the expira- 
tion of the time for which the (school) books in 
use were readopted, and therefore illegally, re- 
solved to displace the before mentioned series 
of school books, and to substitute in place 
thereof" other books in the same branches of 
learning, and “ that they are about to carry this 
resolution into effect.’’ Defendants have an- 
swered, admitting that they did resolve to 
change the text-books, and that they did intend 
to carry the resolution into immediate effect, 
but they deny that their action is illegal, and 
aver that it was taken “ pursuant to the provis- 
ions, spirit, meaning and intention of section 25, 
of the act of May 8, 1854, and section 1, of the 
act of May 26, 1871."’ They averthat at the meet- 
ing of the directors at which this resolution was 
adopted “a portion of the teachers of said dis- 
trict was present," and that prior to said meet- 
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ing, they consulted with others of the teachers 
of the district as to the propriety of the proposed 
change. 

Affidavits were produced at the hearing by 
complainants to show that the series of text 
books now in use had been re-adopted by the 
Board in August, 1886, and on this allegation 
it was contended that the Act of May 26, 1871 
(P. L., 280), prohibited any change within three 
years from that date. In answer to this, the 
minutes of the Board were produced, from 
which it appears that this action was taken 
before the election of the teachers for the ensu- 
ing year, and, of course, without their presence. 
The action was therefore illegal; contrary to 
the letter as well the spirit of the Act of 1854, 
(P. L., 623), and hence would not bea | ( 
any subsequent change, when legally 
But it further appears from the affidavits, and it 
is not seriously denied, that only one of the 
teachers was present at the meeting of October 
8, 1887, when defendants resolved to make the 
change. Nor is there any averment or qaim 
that the teachers were notified of the meeting o1 
requested to be present. 

This failure to comply with the plain letter of 
the Act of 1854, is fatal to the va idity of the 
action of the Board. The frovision requiring 
the presence of the teachers at the meeting 
clearly mandatory. Its purpose cannot be mis- 
taken. ‘The Legislature intended that the 
directors should consult with the teachers be 
fore making any change in the text-books. In 
the nature of the case the latter would be pre- 
sumed to know more as to the merits or de- 
merits of the books than the former. And the 
directors are required to avail themselves of tl 


made. 


knowledge before making a change. The 
change must be made, if at all, at ‘‘a meeting of 
the directors or controllers, and teachers of 
each district.’ Unlessthey met t, no action can 
be taken. Conference between individual d 
rectors, and individual teachers, cannot take 
the place of this meeting and consultation. 
Affidavits were read on behalf of defendants, 


tending to show that the teachers now desire 
the change to be made; but we have no mea 

of knowing whether, if they had been present 
at the meeting, after conference among them 
selves and with the directors, and comparison of 
views, they would haverecommended it. The 
fact that they now ask the change to be effected, 
by no means shows that they would. he re 
marks of Judge Sadler on this subject, in Eck- 
ert vs. Care and others, school directors of West 
Pennsboro township, 42 Leg. Int., 384, in which 
he decides that a change of text-books resolved 
on without a meeting of the directors and teach- 
ers is invalid, are very much to the purpose. 
He says: ‘“ The provision is mandatory and 
not directory, and intended to enforce a canvass 
of the merits of the proposed change of books 
by calling to their aid the judgment of those 
most likely to possess the information requisite 
to a prudent determination of the question. As 
the discretion given to school boards is a large 
one, it is but proper that it should be restrained 
within the proper legislative limits. The board, 
in the present case, without having called the 
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teachers together and getting their opinions as 
to the desirability, concluded to change their 
text-books, in part at least. What their action 
might have been had the requirements of the 
law been adhered to, we can never know. It 
needs no argument to prove that the teachers 
might readily ratify an act of the directors after 
its performance, where had their previous advice 
been asked, an opinion adverse to the proposed 
action might have been rendered. To refuse 
afterwards might imply a reflection on their 
wisdom and incur enmity. It must not be for- 
gotten that the one is regarded as the employer 


, ' 
of the other 


To the same effect are McNutt vs. School Di- 
rectors of C hartiers township, 22 Pitts Leg. J., 
12: and Krichbaum vs. School Directors of 


been shown a copy or a like decision of Judge 
Rockefeller, which is not, so far as we know, 
reported. 
We think the principles declared in these 
ises are sound, and in accordance with them 
we are constrained to direct the injunction to be 


continued. J W. SIMONTON, Pa ee 


Benton, 3 Luz. Leg. Reg. R., 30. We have also 
: | 


<> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: The schools 


sited during November are, with few excep- 
tions, doing good work. South Fayette has 


erected a fine two-story frame building with two 


rooms, and supplied it with patent furniture. 


Collier district has supplied some of its schools 


with a full set of wall maps, and two with slate 


black-boards. Scott has added another teacher 
to the Glendale school, which has been thor- 
oughly graded. South Versailles has increased 


its school apparatus by a full set of wall maps. 
In many districts schools have been painted and 
papered, showing increased interest on the part 


of directors in the work of making their schools 


) 


as attra 


tive as possible. 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. 


visited, except four, are 


Bowser: All the schools 

doing fairly well, and 

, ne 

many of them very well. We expect next year 

to reject a number of those who are attempting 

decided improvement is shown 
Our standard must be raised. 


unless 
before that time. 
We are making an effort to organize a Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle, and expect to have it ac- 

lished by the holidays. The committee 
appointed for this purpose deserves great credit 


to teach, 


comr 
sili) 


for the energy and interest manifested in the 
work. 
Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The Annual Institute 


was. well attended by the teachers and friends 
of our schools. ‘The instruction was practical 
and the close attention given by the teachers is 
evidence that they are interested in their work. 
The discussions in the directors’ meeting were 
earnest, and, we trust, will be productive of 
good to our schools, A number of District In- 
stitutes have been organized. The Sellersville 
schools held their anniversary November 12th, 
The large school-room was crowded. The peo- 
ple of that borough take a lively interest in the 
prosperity of their schools. 
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BuTLER—Supt. Snyder: A large four-room 
building is being erected in Harrisville. A 
number of new houses were built in different 
sections of the county during the summer. But 
very few of the old style remain. About three- 
fourths of the school boards have been induced 
to provide “reporting cards’’ for their schools. 
At the close of each month the parents will be 
informed of their children’s standing in their 
studies, also of their attendance, deportment, 
etc. A strike for higher wages in Marion town- 
ship will be the cause of three or four of our 
best teachers following some other business the 
coming year. ‘This is very much regretted by 
those most interested. Local Institutes have 
been organized in many of the districts, and 
everything bids fair for a prosperous year. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Cramer: During the month 
of November, educational meetings were held 
and regularly organized in sixteen separate dis- 
tricts. Several districts have combined to form 
one Reading Circle. The attendance of teach- 
ers at the different meetings was good. In 
Millville, measures have been taken to improve 
the course of study. The schools thus far vis- 
ited are doing good work, and the indications 
are that the present school year will be a suc- 
cessful one. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The directors of 
Kennett Square have put into their building a 
new steam-heating apparatus at a cost of $875; 
and it is quite an improvement on the old hot- 
air furnace. The directors and teachers of 
Pennsburg township assisted in getting up an 


afternoon and evening educational meeting, 
which was regarded a great success. The 


afternoon was devoted to class-driils and ques- 
tions by the teachers; the evening to discussions 
and a lecture by Prof. Richard Darlington. 
These afternoon training classes are for the pur 
pose of meeting the direct wants of the teacher; 
the evening meetings are intended to arouse a 
deeper interest among patrons and directors. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brumgard: Woodward has 
supplied its school with patent furniture. In 
many of our schools, book-keeping and the 
rudiments of vocal music are receiving atten- 
tion. A Local Institute, held at Logansville, 
was instructive and interesting. Teachers were 
enthusiastic in the work. Our teachers gener- 
ally are earnestly striving to do good work. 

Co_LuMBIA—Supt. Grimes: No public demon- 
stration was made in the observance of Arbor 
Day, but the teachers of all the schools ex- 
plained to their pupils the effect of the destruc- 
tion of forests upon climate, etc., the necessity 
of tree-planting, and the origin of Arbor Day, 
asking all who could do so to plant trees, 
shrubs, vines, and flowers at home, and report 
what they had done on the following Monday. 
According to these reports, it was found that 
240 trees, 60 shrubs, 6 vines, and a great num- 
ber of flowers had been planted—a result more 
satisfactory, I think, than any obtained here- 
tofore. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: South She- 
nango has just completed an excellent school- 
house to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
August. I spent two days at the Erie County 
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Institute, and returned with increased respect 
for the earnestness of both Superintendent and 
teachers of our sister county, and with renewed 
zeal for our own work. Itis to be noted with 
regret that the salaries of teachers in several 
townships have been decreased. Every school 
director is hereby strongly urged to read Dr. 
Higbee’s article on ‘‘Recent School Legisla- 
tion,’’ page 232 of the December No. of the 

ennsylvanta School Fourna?. 

DAUPHIN.--Supt. McNeal: The County In- 
stitute was gne of the most successful ever held 
here. Every teacher employed in the county 
was present. During the forenoon sessions, the 
Institute was divided into four sections. The 
first section included teachers employed in the 
primary s hools: the second, secor dary and 
intermediate schools; the third, grammar and 
high schools; and the forth, mixed schools. In 
the afternoon all the sections met together. 
The plan was highly satisfactory and made the 
work more practical and efficient than it would 
otherwise have been. The village of Highland 
has started a public library. About fifty vol- 
umes have been secured, with money in hand 
for as many more. This is the outgrowth ofa 
live literary society maintained by the teac 
pupils, and patrons of the village. 

ER1te—Supt. Morrison: Our County Institute, 
with 220 teachers present at the first session, 
was quite a We were much 
pleased to see Dr. Higbee step into our midst, 
and still more so to listen to the excellent talk 
he gave us. Elk Creek has completed a new 
frame school-house. It is built and furnished 
in modern style. Washington township has 
done much in the way of painting and repair- 
ing its school-houses. Lake Pleasant has just 
completed a new house, replacing an old one. 
It will be supplied with patent furniture, which 
has also been placed in the other two houses of 
the district. 


hers, 


success. very 


FAYETTE—Supt. Herrington: The schools of 
Dunbar and New Haven have been graded, 
each with a regular course of study. The di- 
rectors of Dunbar have completed a commo- 
dious four-room brick building. It is first-class 


in every particular, and was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: The last log s 
house is gone, having been destroved by fire, 
in the Sugar Grove district, and in its place has 
been erected a large frame building, supplied 
with patent furniture—a credit to the township. 
Log school-houses are thus happily a thing of 
the past. Harmony has built a new school- 
house in the Gorman district; it is rather small, 
but neatly built and well supplied with furniture 
of the latest improved pattern. 

FRANKLYN—Supt. Slyder: The recent Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed by a number 
of schools throughout the county. Montgomery 
takes the lead in tree-planting. I have received 


hool- 


reports from seven townships and one borough. 
Whole number of trees planted, 241, of which 
Montgomery planted 139; Southampton, 51, 
Letterkenny, 18; Lurgan, 12; Metal, 7; Warren; 
4; Greene, 2; Waynesboro, 8. 
ercises were 


Appropriate ex- 
also held in a number of the 
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schools. With reference to our recent County 
Institute, it has been remarked that no teachers’ 
Institute has been held in the county, around 
which was centered so much interest as the one 
just closed. Of the 305 teachers in the county, 
297 were present. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Quite a number 
of our schools observed Arbor Day. Centre 
district has placed a Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary in each of her seventeen schools. 
There are from three to five educational meet- 
ings every Saturday in this county. They are 
well attended and much wholesome interest is 
aroused by them. Lack of discipline exists in 
many of our schools, and is the principal cause 
of failure in teaching. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Brumbaugh: The 
schools are all well filled with pupils. The 
necessity for at least eight new schools is ap- 
parent. Our annual Institute was the best yet 
held in the county. The total enrollment was 
239, only four being absent. The Institute was 
divided into sections each forenoon. The re- 
sult was better, by far, than we had anticipated. 
Local Institutes are called for a number of dis- 
tricts. Samuel Steele, Principal of the Fourth 
Ward school of Huntingdon, resigns on ac- 
count of impaired health. The profession 
loses an able and faithful worker. 
the fact that many of our school-houses stand 
in beautiful natural groves, and many are with- 
out fences, Arbor Day was well observed in a 
number of places, and several hundred trees 
were planted. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: Our people are 
becoming better pleased with the six-months 
term. They see that it is only ten days longer 
than we had two years ago. | think by another 
year the wages will be increased in several of 
the districts: our best directors talk that way. 
District Institutes are successfully conducted in 
many sections of the county, and I am sure, if 
all the teachers of the county could attend one 
of them—say in South Mahoning township— 
and then see the effect upon the schools as we 
see it, there would be a great many more Insti- 
tutes held in Indiana county, especially in its 
southern part. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Auman: The school-house 
at Waterloo has been greatly improved, both in 
appearance and convenience. Twelve feet of 
an addition has been built to it, besides a new 
roof, weather-boarding, plastering and painting. 
A Local Institute was held at Thompsontown, 
with good attendance. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: A well attended 
Local Institute was held at Coplay. It was an 
entire success, and the citizens of the place 
took an active interest in the proceedings. We 
propose to hold a series of eight Local Institutes. 
The County Institute was well attended, all the 
teachers but three being present. The Institute 
was divided into three sections, and separate 
meetings were held in the forenoon of Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. The plan worked 
well, and will, we think, be followed next year. 
Eighty directors attended, and about sixty of 
them were present at the special session on 
Directors’ Day. 
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LuzZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: Visiting the 
schools in Black Creek district, I found great 
improvement over former years. They are 
under close supervision. Two rooms are newly 
seated, buildings painted and carefully cleaned. 
A good corps of teachers areemployed. Every- 
thing gives promise of excellent work. The 
directors of Hughestown have built an excellent 
two-story house, for four schools, and have or- 
ganized the schools better than ever before. 

McKeran—Supt. Eckles: The directors of 
Keating are building a two-story house at East 
Smethport, and say it shall be first-class in every 
respect. In Norwich township the school books 
will, hereafter, be furnished free to their pupils. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery : Some needed re- 
pairs have been made on six houses in Jefferson. 
Local Institutes have been held in Shenango, 
Pymatunning, Lackawannock, and Greenville. 

MonroeE—Supt. Paul: The Middle Smithvile 
school board have just completed a substantial 
school-house, furnished with patent furniture. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker : Our County 
Institute was the largest ever held; only two 
teachers were absent. One hundred and twenty- 
six directors were present; 41 of the 50 districts 
were represented by one or more directors. Rev. 
John H. Lechler, a director of Whitpain town- 
ship, delivered an able address on Directors’ 
Day. Our Teachers’ Reading Circle now num- 
bers 266 members. District Institutes have 
been formed-in a large number of townships. 
Teachers are in earnest and devoted to their 
work, and a corresponding degree of interest 
and enthusiasm is observable among pupils and 
patrons. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: Our Annual 
Institute was the most successful ever held in 
our county. The new law proved a great help. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: Notwith- 
standing the fact that most of the country schools 
opened earlier than usual, the attendance was 
very fair. Nearly allthe teachers are employed 
for the full term ; a few taught a fall term of two 
months, beginning early, and those who did 
satisfactory work were re-employed to teach 
during the winter term of four months. 

PoTTreER—Supt. Kies: Our public examina- 
tions have closed; 17 per cent. of the appli- 
cants were rejected. Eulalia and Stewardson 
have each completed a new house. Abbot has 
arranged to place improved furniture in two of 
its buildings. The winter schools are now 
ready for successful work. 

Perry—Supt. Aumiller: Our County Insti- 
tute was an “all round” success. A numberof 
teachers read papers that had been carefully 
prepared, while others participated in discus- 
sions highly appreciated by the Institute. The 
attendance was good, only a few being absent, 
and these were detained by sickness or some 
other justifiable cause. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: The schools gen- 
erally are in good condition. I am making 
efforts to improve some of the graded schools 
of the county. Most of our so-called graded 
schools are so only in name. The grading is 
very imperfect; no system of work adopted; 
the plan of promoting pupils is unphilosophic; 
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and frequently text-books are not adapted to 
the respective grades. These are some of the 
features that call for improvement. Centre 
township built a substantial house and furnished 
it with patent desks. This township now leads 
in buildings. Unionrefurnished two of its houses 
and improved several others. There are still 
a few townships that ought to have several new 
buildings. The teachers of Monroe, Spring, 
West Beaver, and Selinsgrove are organized. 
A great deal can be accomplished by Local 
Institutes, if properly managed. An effort will 
be made at the County Institute to organize the 
entire county. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Hubley township 
has built two fine school-houses; one is a two- 
story frame building with cupola and bell, hav- 
ing each room supplied with patent desks, and 
containing 106 square feet of slate surface. The 
primary school has been provided with Read- 
ing charts, and the grammar school with a map 
of Pennsylvania and outline maps. The other 
new building is also a frame structure, similarly 
furnished with the necessary appliances. All 
of the schools in this district have been supplied 
with primary reading charts and numeral 
frames. The directors of this township are to 
be commended for their excellent work. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The school boards 
of Hartleton, Limestone, New Berlin, and Union 
(Ind.) districts have put some of their houses 
in order, and as a result the teachers are work- 
ing with renewed zeal; the effect is also 
noticeable upon the pupils. I have visited nearly 
all the schools, and, with few exceptions, find 
them working well. 

WARREN—Supt. Arird: Miss Maggie Clen- 
denning is teaching the Indian school, and is 
doing good work. 

WAYNE — Supt. Kennedy: Seventy-nine 
trees were reported to me as planted on Arbor 
Day. Doubtless many were planted that have 
not been reported. 

YorkK—Supt. Brenneman: The evidences of 
work, as gleaned from visits to many of the 
schools, are very satisfactory. The teachers are 
in earnest and the pupils interested. Many im- 
provements have been made in school property 
during the past year. Quite a number of new 
houses have been built, and many of the old 
houses have been repaired and furnished with 
the latest improved desks. In a number of 
districts reading charts have been placed in 
every house. Probably the most complete 
school-house in the county has been erected in 
Shrewsbury. It contains two large rooms. The 
Ruttan-Smead system of heating and ventilating 
is used, and works admirably. By this system 
the air in the rooms can be entirely changed in 
avery short time, and thus the pupils are con- 
stantly breathing pure air. The school board of 
this borough deserves creditable mention for 
this forward step in securing to the pupils rooms 
of an even temperature and excellent ventila- 
tion. In many of the districts Institutes have 
been organized, and a commendable interest is 
manifested in the work. 

BRADFORD Boro.—Supt. Boyce: We feel 
that the Institutes, held twice a month, are 
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working much good. We endeavor to make 
them practical, and I think the attendance 
shows that our effort is appreciated. We in- 
vited, through the press, all teachers who were 
interested to attend, and at the last two meet- 
ings, 31 teachers employed elsewhere were 
present. Dr. Vincent was in town at our last 
meeting, and kindly offered to talk to the teach- 
ers. From his cheering words we all felt that 
we could do much for all in our work; and I 
have noticed its good effects on all the teachers. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Fowler: Arbor Day was 
observed in all our schools. Regular pro- 
grammes of exercises were prepared, comprising 
essays, recitations, select readings and songs 
—all having a direct bearing on the object of 
Arbor Day. A number of trees were planted. 

Lock HAveN—Supt. Robb: The _ school 
board has appropriated fifty dollars for the pur- 
chase of philosophical apparatus, making in all 
$150 for this school year. We have a live and 
energetic board of directors. 

MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Ballantine: The 
school board has furnished the grammar and 
high schools with a set of large drawing models 
to be used as soon as pupils are able to make 
good drawings from flat copy. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe: The enrollment 
for the month of November reached 1,200—- 
larger than ever before in the history of our 
schools. With few exceptions the teachers are 
doing very satisfactory work. 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Arbor Day 
was observed in our schools by appropriate ex- 
ercises, consisting of instructions by teachers, 
and essays, recitations, and the answering of 
“referred questions,’’ by pupils—-all having 
reference to forestry and plant life. Our school- 
grounds being well supplied with shade trees, 
none were planted there. To the planting of 
flowers, shrubs, etc., special attention was given 
in the spring. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel : Several important 
changes and improvements in the drainage of 
two of our school properties were made by the 
Board during the month. These changes add 
greatly to the value and general appearance of 
the grounds. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The City 
Teachers’ Institute was held in the Court House 
the last week in October. It was the first Insti- 
tute held in the State under the law approved 
May 24th, 1887. It was well attended, all the 
teachers being present at every session. The 
instruction was excellent, and there is no doubt 
that the Institute will help us to do better teach- 
ing than heretofore. The exhibits were a credit 
to the schools. 

YORK—Supt. Shelley: Reading charts have 
been placed in Primary schools—eighteen in 
all. This is an advance movement. 

HAZEL Twp.—5Supt. Fallon: The directors, 
at their last meeting, requested the teachers to 
attend the County Institute. Each will be paid 
$2.00 per day while in attendance. Since June 
last, 645 square feet of fine slate black-board 
has been placed in our schools. The teachers 
speak very highly of this stone surface. 
PLyMOoUTH TwPp.—Supt. Gildea: Two very 














interesting Local Institutes were held at Boston 
Hilland Avondale. Methods of teaching read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling were discussed, 
and much good has resulted therefrom. The 
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monthly attendance was 1143—an increase of 
112 over the preceding month. The schools 
are making rapid progress, and all the teachers 
are apparently doing their best for the public. 
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THE WorKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Collected by 
James Prior. /n Four Volumes, lurge r2mo. 
New York: John B. Alden. Price, $2.50 per set. 
Some time ago we called attention to the great ser 

vice Mr. John B. Alden has done for students of 

English literature, and lovers of the best that has 

been thought or said in the world, whom pecuniary 

circumstances hinder from indulging their taste and 
inclination, by his cheap edition of Boswell’s Life of 

Johnson. Now this same enterprising publisher has 

laid such students of limited means under a new and 

even greater obligation by the publication of the 

Works of Ultver 

umes, containing about 2,200 pages, at the 

ingly low price of $2.50 for the set. It is a reprint 
of the well known English edition of Prior, which is 
the only complete edition containing all the additions 
made to previous collections of Goldsmith’s works 
including his exceptionally interesting letters, 
even more than his works, reveal to us the character 
and genius of the writer. 
tion for the first time places within the reach of every 
one the complete works of one of the most delightful 
and entertaining authors in the language, and which 
belong to the purest classics of our literature. Nor 
is the low price of the volumes at the ex 
their quality. They are in every respect as well 


Goldsmith, complete in four vol- 


exceed 


which, 


The cheapne ss of this edi- 


pense of 
made as the average book that ordinarily costs again 
as much. The paper is good enough; the type is 
long primer, leaded, and though evidently not new, 
is sufficiently clear; the binding is excellent, neat 
and substantial; while the portrait and four steel en 
gravings are very fine. Taking it all in all, this edi- 
tion is not only eminently satisfactory for 
but is good enough for any library. 


the price, 


HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF His- 
TORY. An Exposition. By G S. Morris. 
Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. s6mo., pp. 306. 


We know of no more valuable and important work 
for the student of human thought than 
Philosophical Classics,”’ a 
tions of the great German philosophers, of which the 
volume before us is the sixth thus far issued. None 
but the specialist can afford to study the original vol- 
uminous works of 


*\§ iriggs’s 


series of masterly exposi 


the great German thinkers, whose 
influence is still so strong on the world’s thought and 
life. Even the specialist, however, can hardly do 
without the eminently able and compact little vol 
umes of this while for the general student 
they are incomparably the best helps—the most relia 
ble and thorough, the clearest and fullest, to be had 
in our language. The present volume is of special 
worth and importance at this time, when the study of 
Civics is occupying more and more of its deserved 
attention in our schools and colleges, a study on 
which as yet no adequate text book is in existence. 
The first part of the book bears directly upon this 
subject, dealing with its fundamental principles, and 


Series ; 


furnishing thought and suggestions of the utmost 
value to the teacher of Civics. The second part is 


equally important and helpful to the teacher of his 
tory who is not content with teaching mere dates and 


events. but would understand their causes and rea- 
sons, and the grand unity that underlies them all. 
Dr. Morris, the editor of the series, has succeeded 
admurably in making clear Hegel's philosophy as ap- 
plied by himself to these subjects. The volume is 
worthy of its predecessors. The entire series ought 
to be in every Teachers’ Library, and in every Nor- 
mal Scaool nd College in the land. The value of 
the books is quite disproportionate to size and price. 


[THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Ay Borden P. 
Bowne. New York: Harper & Bros. 8Svo., 
pp. x+269. Price $1.75. 

In our review, some months ago, of Prof. Bowne’s 

** Introduction to Psychological Theory,’’ we pointed 

out the characteristics of this rising philosophical 

writer, and of his philosophy. He is, in the main, a 

follower of the German Lotze, though differing from 

him on many minor points. He differs from nearly 
| other writers on philosophical subjects in his emi- 
nently clear, untechnical, and even sprightly style. 

Elis ability in this respect is something remarkable, 

and his merit great, as by this means he makes inter- 

esting and entertaining a study that too often becomes 
burdensome, especially to the young reader, because 
of the heaviness and dryness of style in which it is 

In the volume before us, Prof. 

Bowne does not attempt to * prove’’ the existence 

of God; he does not think that demonstration is 


either possible or necessary. ‘* We simply hope,’ he 


1 


usually presented. 


says himself, ‘to show that without a theistic faith 
we must stand as dumb and helpless before the deeper 
jucstions of thought and life asa Papuan or Patagon- 
1 before an eclipse,’’—which so far as known to us, 
n of the dominant philosophies of the present 
deny! The book is suggestive, stimulating, thought- 
provoking; and its mechanical make-up is excep- 
tional od 
A History OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. Sy 
G re Saintshury. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cr. 8vo. pp. 471. Price, $1.75. 


Beautiful as to paper, typography, and binding, as 
are all the publications of Macmillan & Co., this vol- 
most accomplished English men 
as an authority 
» richest of all periods of English literature, and 
in some respects the most difficult of adeguate treat- 
ment. There are few men living who are as compe- 
tent as Mr. Saintsbury to give us a work on the Eliz- 
abethan literature as fresh, original, thoroughly criti- 


uine, by one of the 


once take its place 
} 


must at 


( etters, 


cal, and at the same time engagingly interesting as is 
We are not acquainted with any similar 
that can be compared with it It very wisely 
proces ls on the too often forgotten prin iple that a 
history of literature is not meant to be a biography of 

First and last, Mr. Saintsbury’s work is crit- 
ical and historical in the true, best sense of the word, 
We are glad to know that this is to be only one of four 
similar volumes, each treating of a main period of 
English literature, and each intrusted to a writer who 
has made that period his particular study. The period 
preceding the Elizabethan, from the earliest times, 


this one. 


. ] 
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authors. 


will be treated by the Rev. Stopford Brooke; that ot 
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the eighteenth century by Edmund Gosse; and that 
of modern times by Prof. Dowden. The four volumes, 
when completed, will give us the most comprehen- 
sive, scholarly and thorough history of English litera- 
ture that has yet appeared. We shall have more to 
say of it when the remaining volumes shall be pub- 
lished. Meanwhile we heartily commend Mr. Saints- 
bury’s volume to our teachers and to all students of 
literature, as superior to any other work on the Eliza- 
bethan period extant. 

THE Best READING. Third Sertes. 
Lynds E. Jones. New York: G. P. 
Sons. Svo., fp. 108. Price, $1.00. 
To all book buyers, indeed to all book lovers, and 

more especially to all school directors, superintend- 

ents and teachers, librarians, reading circles and 
others, this compact little volume should be very 
welcome, as it must be exceedingly helpful. It is 
simply a ** priced and classified bibliography, for easy 
reference, of the more important English and Amer- 
ican publications for the five years ending December 
1, 1886.”’ For example, under “ Education’”’ there 


° at 


is given a listof books published since 1881 on this 


Edited by 
Putnam's 


subject, telling where each was published, and its 

price, besides which we are referred for others to 

“ Hygicne”’ and ‘ Aindergarten.’ The purpose 

and uselulness of such a work of easy reference are 

so evident as to need no comment from us. 

Hours WITH MEN AND Books. By Wm. Mathews, 
LL.D. Ekventh Thousand. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. s12mo., pp. 3784. Price, $1.50. 
Last month we commended to our readers’ atten- 

tion the same author’s volume of essays on “ Men, 
Places and Things.’”? The present work is uniform 
with it, and may be regarded as a companion volume. 
It contains twenty-one sprightiy and scholarly essays 
and addresses on a varicty of subjects, such as Robert 
South, De Quincey, Spurgeon, Study of Modern 
Languages, Are We Anglo-Saxon? Literary Triflers, 
Book Buying, A Pinch of Snuff, etc. All of them 
sparkle with fresh thought, a good deal of wit, and a 
vast array of out-of-the-way anecdote, quotation, and 
literary odds and ends. In a thoroughly engaging 
manner, which makes their perusal a pleasant recrea- 
tion, we are given not only much suggestion for fur- 
ther thought, but also a great deal of real information 
and interesting fact of a kind scarcely to be found 
anywhere else without much labor. We commend 
this and Dr. Mathews's other volumes to the attention 
of our readers. The make-up of the books 1s superior, 
handsome and substantial, as are all the publications 
of this leading western publishing house. 

WASHINGTON AND His Country. Being Jrving’s 
Life of Washington, Abridged for the use of 
Schools, with Cutline of U. S. History Jrom Dris- 
covery of America to End of Civil War. By 
John Sfiske. Boston; Ginn & Co. s12mo0., pp. 
618. Price, 85 cents. 

The publishers of the series of * Classics for Chil 
dren,”’ to which we have often called attention, have 
done wisely in adding to that series Irving’s Classic 
Life of Washington, wisely in abridging his four 
volumes into one, and wisely in securing so excep- 
tionally competent a writer and historian as Mr. 
Fiske to do the delicate work of abridging and 
the difficult work of supplementing. The result be- 


fore us is a connected, concise, clear, and most ex- 
cellent history of the United States, eminently inter- 
esting, truly philosophical, and altogether far more 
satisfactory than nine-tenths of the short histories and 
historical text-books in the market. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION. Sy Chas. W. 
Hutson. Niw York: - hn B. Alden. 12m0., pp. 
242. frice, 50 cents. 

A modest but scholarly work, well described in its 
title, filling a place in our historical literature hitherto 
occupied only by such works as > inaccessible or 
useless to the average reader, and even to the average 
student and teacher of history. Its usefulness for 
teachers is enhanced by the fact that the author him- 
self is a teacher, and originally prep: 
for use in his history classes. 


pared this volume 
than it costs to any one. 


It is worth much more 


INTRODUCTORY STEPS IN SCIENCI For the Use of 
Schools. By Paul Bert. Trai d by M. F. 
Valletle, LL.D. Revised a nlarged by John 


Mickieborough, Ph. D. 
& Co. 12mo., pp. 363. Pri 








. Ll . 

A former edition of this book was favorably no- 
ticed in these columns more than a year ago. The 
present volume is superior to that, better translated, 
better adapted to American schools, and published in 
much better form. M. Bert’s work, especially in 
this edition, is one of the very best introductions to 
the study of natural history and sciences in existence, 
because it teaches the pupil to observe, think, and 
express hims¢ lf, instead of merely to remember and 
repeat the observations and expressions of another. 
The seven parts of the origina] are here com 
the one volume, treating of animals, plants, min 
and rock formations, physics, chemi y, anin 
siology, and vegetable physiology We re] 
conviction that there is no better work of the kind to 
be had in the language. 

ANIMAL LII IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAN A 
.Lvology for Young People. By . 1h Cooper. 
New York: Harper & Bros. I » pp [?. 
Price, $7.25. 

This elementary zoology shares much of the merit 
of M. Bert’s work. It is simple in style, entertain- 
ingly written, yet accurate and scient In its state 
ments, method, and arrangement. It lil vise t hes 
observation instead of memorization Its illustra- 
tions are so excellent as to desery eci I ntion. 
Few pu lishing houses besides Hé¢ ! pro 
duce anything as fine. We have 1 finer 
pictures in any text-book. l rs ol ology 
would do well to give this work a careful examina- 
tion before adopting any other. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AS A MAN OF LETTER By 
John Bach McMaster. Boston; 1 tien, Ali filin 
& Co. s16mo., pp. 293. Price, $1 
A considerable time elapsed between tl appear- 

ance of the ninth and this the tent! 


mirable **‘ American Men of Letters’ series A lit- 
tle delay, however, is better than undue haste in such 


a series as this; for it isto vontain the standard biog- 
raphies of America’s leading writers, in the prepara- 
tion of which accuracy and reliabili as well as de- 
liberation of judgment and calmest criticism, are essen 
tial requirements. Prof. McMaster was particularly 
well qualified to insure all these q ties in his work 
on Franklin, and has succeeded in givi is one of the 
most entertaining books of the whole serie his is 
partly owing to his exceptionally bright style. and 
partly also to the fact that,in spite of Franklin’s 


character and achievements as a scientist and politi- 
cian being so well known, his life as a man of letters 
is concerned with much that is novel and quite un- 
unknown to the average American. The book is one 
that should be specially in demand in our State, treat- 
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ing as it does of the first literary man Pennsylvania 
ever produced, and, it must be added, also one of the 
greatest. Franklin’s services /o literature were not 
as great as his services ¢hrough literature to Ameri- 
can social and political life. ‘The portrait serving as 
frontispiece is exceptionally fine. The volume is in- 
tensely interesting from beginning to end, and for 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness is well worthy 
of its exceltent predecessors. It will be a valuble 
addition to the school library, and claims the special 
attention of all reading circles and literary clubs. 


HALF Hours WITH THE STARS. A Plain and 
Easy Guide to the Knowledge af the Constella- 


tions. Maps and Texts Specially Prepared for 
American Students. By Richard A. Proctor, 
F. R. A. S. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


gto. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Proctor is not only one of the most noted 
astronomers living, but also has the gift, more than 
most others, of presenting his science in a simple, 
popular and attractive manner. In this beautifully 
made book he shows, by means of twelve stellar 
maps, the position for the United States of the prin- 
cipal star-groups night after night throughout any 
year. His explanatory text and introduction render 
a teacher almost unnecessary to any one having this 
book before him. The work is one needed for the 
purpose of making pupils acquainted with the stars 
themselves before trying to learn ‘‘all about the stars.”’ 
OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. For Schools 

and General Readers. By J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 

&c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 735. 

In this compact little work a felt want promises to 
be supplied, namely, the want of a work that shall 
give the latest results and conclusions on the subjects 
of Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, and Electric Currents, and 
that shall give them with scientific accuracy and yet 
simply, in an interesting and untechnical manner. 
With the aid of over 200 illustrations, Prof. Everett 
seems to us to have accomplished this as nearly as 
can be done. The result is a work accurate and 
authoritative enough to serve as a text-book, and 
bright and entertaining enough to be used as a school 
reader. 

COMPLETE GERMAN MANUAL. Fer High Schools 
and Colleges. By Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 12mo., pp. 33 
Price, $1.20. 

GRADED GERMAN Lessons. JSeing a Practical 
German Grammar, by Wm. Evsenbach, Revised 
with Notes by Wm. C. Collar, A. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. s2mo., pp. 360. Price, $1.30. 

Both of these works are of unusual excellence, and 
both are exceptionally handsome and well-made 
books. Professor Sawyer’s Manual claims to furnish 
in a clear and concise form all the material required 
preparatory to the reading of German literature, or 
carrying on German conversation and correspond- 
ence. It seems to us to be a hapay combination of 
formal grammar and practical drill. Its exercises 
and selections have the rare merit of being specimens 
of the best German classic literature. We like the 
work. Mr. Collar’s book is certainly an improve- 


ment in many respects on Eysenbach’s well-known 
grammar, is more logical and systematic in arrange- 
ment, has more exercises and fuller vocabularies. 
Otherwise the excellent features of Eysenbach’s 
work are mainly retained, and very wisely, for the 
latter is and will long remain a standard text-book of 
the German language. 
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Wipe AWAKE. An Jilustrated Monthly Magazine 
for Young People. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Subscription, $2.40 yearly. 

A year’s subscription to this high class magazine 
for children will do them as much good, give them 
as much instruction, conduce to their general culture, 
and furnish them with more wholesome entertain- 
ment, than could be done by any other single means. 
Wide Awake is absolutely without a rival in juvenle 
periodical literature. It has made a place for itself 
which only it can fill. For 1888 it promises to furn 
ish even more and better reading and pictures than 
in the past, serials, sketches, poems, by more than 
fifty of the most famous writers for young people in 
the world, such as Stedman, Lang, Haggard, Ik 
Marvel, Brooks, Lathrop, Burroughs, and a host of 
others as well known. The contents of the twelve 
numbers of the year will be a first-class library in 
themselves, and the whole will cost only $2.40! Wide 
Awake has well been called “a modern wonder.” 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Rod Roy, by Walter 


Scott. Complete with Notes and Glossary, by D. 
H. M. Boston; Ginn & Co. s2mo., boards. 
pp.507. Price, 70 cents. 


The publishers have done well to include this 
novel, one of the best of Scott’s, in their admirable 
series, to the merits of which as supplementary read- 
ers, or for school libraries and reading circles, we 
have often referred in the past. The series deserves 
its popularity. 

PRIMARY METHODS. A Complete and Methodical 
Presentation of the Uses cf Kindergarten Mater- 
tal in the Work of the Primary School. By W 
NV. Hailman, A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. sr2mo.. pp. 166. TLilustrated. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EARLY AND 
INFANT SCHOOL EpucaTION. Sy James Currie, 
A. M. Introduction by Clarence E. Meloney, 
A.M. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. s16mo., 
pp. 285. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. A Guide to Manual Train- 
ing. By Samuel G. Love and Mary R. Willard. 
Lllustrated by Vesta Willard. New York; £. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 12mo., pp. 306. Price, $1.75. 

The multiplication of books on industrial training, 
object teaching, kindergarten methods, etc., shows 
very clearly the present educational tendency, and 
that Comenius, Froebel and Pestalozzi did not live in 
vain. It is the subject that just now is uppermost in 
the minds of educators. The fullest, most satisfactory 
and practical exposition of the principles ahd methods 
of kindergarten and industrial training that we have 
yet seen is contained in the book of Mr. Hailman, 
who speaks as one having authority, being superin- 
tendent of the La Porte (Ind.) schools, and that of 
Superintendent Love, of Jamestown, N.Y. The first 
gives a complete and systematic course of manual 
training, for Primary Schools, in Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, Drawing, and other branches, with full de- 
scription of all needed kindergarten material and 
methods. The last gives a similar course, after dis 
cussing the principles, for Secondary, Grammar, and 
High Schools, besides Primary Schools, substantially 
as it was prepared for, tried, and found satisfactory, 
in the Public Schools of Jamestown, N. Y. With 
these two volumes at hand the industrial instructor 
will find himself well “ armed and equipped’’ for his 
work, Ifthere isa fuller and more comprehensive 
work on the theory and practice of Primary School 
teaching, we have not seen it. Mr. Currie recognizes 
that such teaching, more important than any other, is 
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also in many essential respects different from all 
other, and so needs and deserves separate treatment. 
This he has given it in his volume, and ina spirit 
and manner so commendable that Infant School 
teachers are to be congratulated. The book is ad- 
mirable in every respect. It should yet be noted that 
all of the above books are exceptionally fine and 
attractive specimens of the printer’s and binder’s skill. 


SocioLocy. Sy John Bascom, Author of “ Political 
Economy,” “ Ethics,” etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. s12mo., pp. 264. Price, $1.50. 
Those acquainted with Prof. Bascom’s numerous 

other works on philosophical subjects will be glad that 

so clear a thinker, so forceful a writer, has devoted 
himself to the production of a book like this, on a sub- 
ject whereon there are but few treatises adapted to 
the wants of the elementary student and general 
reader. Indeed, we know of no other work of the 
kind that could take the place of this one for that 
class of readers. It is, of course, not as complete and 
exhaustive a treatment of the subject as, for example, 

Spencer’s “Principles of Sociology,” or even as 

Fiske’s in his “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy.” It 

is rather only an outline of the comprehensive field, 

defining its various departments and their relations to 
one another, and to the whole. Hence it is divided into 
chapters on Customs, Government, Economics, Reli- 
gion, Ethics, their inter-relation, Social Problems, and 

a concluding one on “ The Goal.’”? The method, 

while scientific, is often somewhat dogmatic, but al- 

ways suggestive ; the spirit is wholly Christian. Itis 

a work needed in the thorough study of Civics, and 

probably the best of its kind extant for school use. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL Economy. JWith 
Some Applications to Questions of the Day. By 
J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. s12mo., pp. 363. 

Uniform with the rest of Appleton’s excellent 
series of “ Science Text-Books,” this admirably ar- 
ranged and thorough work will at once take its place 
as a standard text-book on the subject of which it 
treats. Its publication now is specially timely. As 
an important element of Civics, Political Economy is 
destined speedily to receive more attention than has 
yet been given it in our schools; and it is of the ut- 
most importance that the text-books on it should be 
reliable, scientific, unpartisan, yet not “ inhuman and 
pitiless,’ but Christian in spirit. These are distin- 
guishing qualities of Dr. Laughlin’s book. After 
discussing the “ Principles of Political Economy” in 
Part First, under the three leading heads of Produc- 
tion, Exchange, and Distribution, the Second Part 
is devoted to “‘ Descriptive Political Economy,” and 
the application of the principles to such practical 
questions of Socialism, Taxation, the National Debt, 
Free Trade and Protection, Bi Metallism, U. S. 
Notes, Banking, the National Banking System, the 
Labor Problem, and Co-operation. We commend 
the work as one of the best of its kind. 

THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. Suggestions re- 
garding Principles and Methods for the Use of 
Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, LL. D., F. R. 
S. London and New York, Macmillan & Co. 
16mo. pp.202. 

There is probably no man living whose words on 
the subject discussed in this volume are entitled to 
greater respect than those of the author. He has, 
indéed, laid all intelligent teachers uuder a great debt 
of gratitude by this wise, earnest, suggestive, and 
practical little book. The leading idea is that radi- 
cal reform is needed to make geography, not, as now, 
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chiefly a memory exercise, but a matter of observa- 

tion and inference, and so a training of the eye and 

reason. Teachers of geography will find the book 
full of interest and helplulness, and invaluable in 
their studies and instruction. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 
Edited by F; York Powell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

I. The Misrule of Henry 111. Extracts from the 
Writings of Matthew [aris, Robert Grosseteste, 
Adam of March, etc., Selected and Arranged by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton, M. A. s16mo. pp.156. 


Il. Edward JII, and His Wars. Extracts from 
Froissart, Jehan le Bel, Knighton, Adam of Mur- 
imuth, Robert of Avesbury, Lanercost, State Pa- 
pers, etc. Arranged and Edited W. /. Ashley, M. 
A. s6mo. pp.196. 

The publishers deserve great credit for undertak- 
ing the publication of such a unique series of little 
volumes by which the chief original authorities on 
which the more recent works of history are based are 
made accessible to the student. This doubles the in- 
terest and the profit of historical study. The plan is 
this: “ To each well-defined period of our history is 
given a little volume made up of extracts from the 
chronicles, State papers, memoirs and letters of the 
time, as also from other contemporary literature, the 
whole chronologically arranged, and chosen so as to 
give a living picture of the effect produced upon each 
generation of the political, religious, social and intel- 
lectual movements in which it took part.’”? Numer- 
ous fac simile cuts and maps from contemporary 
works add to the interest and value of the books. It 
is a series which ought by all means find a place in 
every school library. 


A PoPULAR CHEMISTRY. Sy J. Dorman Steele, Ph. 
D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. pp. 327. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 

With Special Reference to the Constitution of 

Chemical Compounds. By Ira Remsen. Third 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. Philadelphia: 

Lea Brothers & Co. s2mo., pp. 318. 

Prof. Steele’ book is simply an enlargement and 
improvement of his well-known and popular “ Four- 
teen Weeks in Chemistry.” It has all the excellen- 
cies of the former, thoroughness and comprehensive. 
ness with great clearness and simplicity of method and 
statement. It deserves to become even a greater favor- 
ite in our schools than his former work has been. Prof. 
Remsen’s work, too, is well-known as one of the best 
ofits kind. Ittreats only of theoretical chemistry, and 
is suited for more advanced students. The revision 
and additions to previous editions that have been 
made in this one, are considerable and important, 
and add to the value of the work. It is equally well 
suited for the private student and for class use 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. No. 29. Little 
Daffydowndilly and Other Stories by Hawthorne, 
with Biographical Sketch. No. 30. The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and Other Poems, by James Russell 
Lowell. With Notes. Issued Monthly. Yearly Sub- 
scriplions, $1.25. Single numbers, 15 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We can add nothing to what we have already said 
in praise of this excellent series. If we could but 
persuade superintendents and directors to examine 
the little books, we believe they would soon be intro- 
duced into the schools of our State, as they have been 
in dozens of others, as the best readers, or at least 
supplementary readers, in existence. They are our 
ideal of what school readers should be. 
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